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FACTS AND SCRAPS. 


First JEWELLER: ‘I have just had proved to 
me that adrecmaing pveys brings results.” 
Second jeweller: “ + was the instance of 
it?” «t Vesterda evening I advertised for a 
watchman, and during the night my shop was 
robbed.” un ane 


Tue State of Connecticut has passed a law 
forbidding any man or woman, imbeeile or 
feeble-minded, to marry under forty-five years 
of age, the penalty being imprisonment for not 
less than three years; and persons aiding and 


abetting are liable. The hope of the 
Legislature is to keep down degenerate families. 
* *« * 


To mend the window blinds, take a piece of 
material like the blind and dip into boiling 
starch, have ready a hot iron, lay the piece over 
the hole, and pe at once with the iron. This 
AC ARTERS . TREWE, GE will be found a good remedy and far better 

im \:\ ters \ZZINES 8. : PP than a needlework patch, besides more lanting 
é : BI) ATs Ee I fe YE Be. as the sun makes them too rotten to hold 
, | 7 4y es Pon EE a needles and cotton. 


* * 

Tue True Wire.—A blessed thing to have 
is one human soul whom we can trust utterly, 
who knows the best and worst in us, and who 
loves us in spite of all our faults; who will 
speak the honest truth to us while the world 
flatters us and laughs at us behind our backs ; 
who will give us counsel and reproof in the 


BUT BE SURE THEY ARE CARTER’S. days yal peared and self-conceit; but who, 


” Qarter’s Littie Liver Pi metimes rfeited. It is not to ask f 
os bert Liver Pile”: CAnTEn's Ie the im eat ware, hn ued ta cbcerves on oP ai comfort and encourage us in the day 
the outside wrapper, otherwise the pitts within cannot be genuine. . of difficulty and sorrow, when the world leaves 
Oo not take any a mean Little Liver Pilla” that may be offerec. But be sure us alone to fight our own battles as we can.— 
they arg, CARTER'S. my Charles Kingsley. 


* * * 
Cooxinc Grain WeLL.—Too many people 


are unaware of the fact that cereals require 
long cooking or exposure to a temperature 
above the boiling point of water, to render 
them easily digestible. Soft breads are all open 
to the objection that they are insufficiently 


q cooked. Everyone is familiar with the fact 
A Typewriter that the crust of bread is more easily digested 
‘ than the crumb. 
7 far eronttiee than the pen. *« * * 
work is far more legible. Men anp Women. — Imagine a troop of 


Typewritten letters are more easily checked, filed and looked up than handwritten documents. schoolboys, with a cageful of birds at their 
mercy. What sort of views would be likely to 


e 
The Typewriter grow up among the boys as to their right to 
— amuse themselves at the expense of the 
Is THE prisoners ? Moral precepts would be in vain so 
‘ long as the birds remained behind the bars. 
But release the captives, and the owners 


o 
r%) perforce cease their tyranny. Ina short time 
their conscience harmonises with the changed 
= conditions, and virtue is manufactured, ere 


long, out of necessity—Mona Caird. 


lypewriter. oa vice 
y| e Sypngy SmitH on Foresopinc.—-I have a 


contempt for persons who destroy themselves. 
; ; : . ; Live on, and look evil in the face; walk up to 
It is simple in construction, and embodies the best devices applicable to the typewriter. _ it and you will find it less than you imagined, 
Hence it is thoroughly reliable. =. : and often you will not find it at all, for it will 
Unpractical devices, however fascinating in appearance, are rigidly excluded from the Remington. | recede as you advance. When you are in a 
Tt ib made of the best materials, under the closest supervision, and thus each individual machine | 1elanchol tee Bet auavect tha body, appeal 

is up to the high standard of excellence established by the manufacturers. i suspee ae nOGys SPE 
to rhubarb and calomel, and send for the 


Explanatory pamphlet, with full illustrations, post free from apothecary; a little bit of gristle sticking in 
the wrong place, an untimely consumption of 


WYC KO F F 5 S E A M A N S & BE N E D I . @) Mi ly 5 custard, excessive gooseberries, often cover 


the mind with clouds and bring on the 


Head Office: 100, Gracechurch Street, E.C. most distressing views of human life. I 

: start up at two o'clock in the morning, after 

West End Branch: 263, Oxford Street, Ww. my first sleep, in an agony of terror, aa 

AND ALL LARGE TOWNS. feel all the weight of life upon my soul. It 

is impossible that I can bring up such 

SSS ee ee Hates | of children; my sons and -daughters 
¢ » | will be beggars; I shall live to see those whom 

PUBLICATIONS. OV ARIOTOMY AVE RTED, I love exposed to the scorn and contumely of 

A BOOK FOR LADIES ans Eee Ae er ae iret se 
and with little hope ; but the difficulty vanishe 

. A Pamphlet for Women, by Dr. MARY J. HALL- | as life went on. Nt daughters omer well; 


The information contained in this book ought to be known | WILLIAMS (M.D. Boston), 5 Robert-street, | I had i 

ota and func, a i ot hte Grinrenoragunc, London Foca egies 
penile into ie ee And 80 will y ou. Friends start up out of the 
may think to much is told; such oan soarcely be the case, | JYYPEWRITING and SHORTHAND Work earth ; time brings a thousand chances in your 
for knowledge is power and the means of attaining happi- executed with neatness and dispatch. Authors’ MSS. favour. Nothing so absurd as to sit down an 
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return for a Postal Order for 1s. 2d. street, Strand, London, W.C. taken place at this precise moment. 
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WAR’S TEACHING TO THE 


MASSES. 

An American citizen, Mr. Josiah Leeds, of 
Philadelphia, has issued a thoughtful and im- 
pressive paper on the effect produced on the 
minds of the ordinary civilians by a great war 
being engaged in by their country. He points 
out that savage and low and anti-Christian 
feelings of every description, and such alone, 
are thus cultivated in the community. He 
says :— 

While we profess to be actuated by humane 
considerations in making war with Spain, it is 
well to look around us and observe the extent 
to which the process made use of is promotive 
of the spread of mercy and humaneness among 
our own people. I thought it not a happy 
token the other day, in looking over the pages 
of a farm journal which makes special claim as 
to the exclusion of harmful advertising, to see 
the displayed advertisement of a ‘‘ Dewey's 
jack-knife,”’ the blades of which, as stated, are 
etched with the words, ‘‘No mercy to Spain. 
Remember the Maine,” while the further in- 
formation is given that ‘‘ thousands of these are 
now in the hands of our soldier boys. Blades 
are finest razor steel, hand-forged, keen as a 
sword.” 

While walking along a busy street in Philadel- 
phia a few days ago, my attention was attracted 
to wagon drawn up to the curb, rudely lettered 
placards being displayed upon the sides of 
the vehicle, one of which read ‘‘ Remember 
Santiago!” The owner of the vehicle, a dealer 
in flags, seemed to be doing a thriving business 
in disposing of small-sized patterns of the 
nation’s emblem. The flag should stand for 
rightly understood patriotism, but it is to be 
feared that the boy of this generation will 
interpret it as symbolizing hate and revenge. 

The story was told, several weeks since, of 
one of our soldiers brought home from battle, 
who had been struck by a Mauser bullet as he 
was in the act of firing his revolver. ‘‘ Strange 
to say,” says the newspaper account, “he will 
not die, but he swears he will make his way 
back to Cuba and score at least ten dead 
Spaniards for each of his gashes.” How fully 
does this agree in its hateful impulse with the 
sentiment of the published war song :— 

‘The stars and stripes our oriflamme, 

The Maine our battle cry, 
We'll swift avenge our shipmates’ death, 
Spain execrate at every breath, 

And fight her till we die.”’ 

It is said of Lieutenant-Commander Wain- 
wright, of the converted yacht Gloucester, 
formerly in commaid of the Maine, that upon 
sinking one of Cervera’s ships, he made the 
remark, ‘‘ Now the Maine is avenged!"’ Very 
many religious papers have referred with 
favourable comment to the incident of the 
captain of the Texas calling his men together 
when the result of the naval encounter was 
assured, and giving thanks to the Almighty 
or the victory. Despite the awful surround- 
ings, the devout spirit of the commander 
asserted itself. I have yet to see, how- | 
ever, that companion incident mentioned, | 
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and the moral properly pointed in those papers, 
concerning the captain of one of the other 
battleships, who, being signalled as to the pro- 
gress of the fight, replied: ‘I left the Christobal 
Colon to the westward an hour ago, and the 
Oregon was giving her hell!” ‘The negro 
troops,” said a special from Tampa, concerning 
the first assault on the entrenchments of 
Santiago, “are said to have fought like 
demons.” And over and over again, descrip- 
tions of the various contests have reiterated 
that the men fought like ‘“‘ demons” or “‘ very 
fiends.” Evidence such as this ought to con- 
vince all thoughtful people that the present 
method of settling the controversy with Spain 
is, as the venerable Dr. Cuyler has characterised 
it, ‘“‘a wretched business’’; and likewise that 
General Sheridan's forcible definition, ‘“‘ war is 
hell,” is altogether consistent with the truth. 
The chaplain of a battleship, addressing a 
large congregation in New York the other day, 
on his return from the scene of war, said “that 
God was with every shell that left the side of 
an American ship. Not alone that, He was 
in the eyes and the arms of the gunners, for 
every shell did its duty.” But by whose 
authority does this man thus definitely declare 
the high purposes and thoughts of the 
Omnipotent One? Have we not read, in the 


detailed accounts of the battle of Manila, that 


‘the hoarse cry of the gunners as they fired 
the death-dealing shot was, ‘Remember the 
Maine !’ that it rung out for defiance and 
revenge . . . and now that the moment 
had come to make adequate reply to the murder 
of the Maine’s crew, every man shouted what 
was in his heart.” 

We are not, as a people, I feel, commending 
by this war our religion to the Jews. Many of 
them, indeed, have been delighted at the 
present opportunity to wipe out old scores 
with Spain, which so persecuted their people 
in the past. For withstanding this retaliatory 
sentiment, an eminent Jewish physician of 
Philadelphia was severely scored by his 
brethren in the same profession. The Jewish 
Rabbi, of Richmond, Va., with whom I had 
some conversation early in the war, had a 
while before delivered a discourse on peace, 
wherein he had reached the humiliating con- 
clusion (as I felt it to be), that all the Chris- 
tian nations—Germany, France, Italy, Great 
Britain, the United States, and the rest— 
which declared that the Jewish religion was in 
every way inferior to that of Christ, were, 
nevertheless, either now, or had been recently, 
engaged in wars among themselves. 

There is something in the Good Book several 
times repeated, against the seeking of honours, 
the highest places, and the like, but what a 
record the past three months have made of 
jealousies, quarrels, heartburnings, and all the 


ugly list, from the head of the department of | 
war and the admirals: and generals, down | 


through all the grades of service. With 


sundry praiseworthy exceptions the ‘ war for | 


humanity” has the aspect of a race for self- 
honour and glory. 

And how does temperance fare in the fight ? 
The captive Spanish admiral, who is lauded as 


One Penny Weekly. 


@ most courteous gentleman, had to permit the 
vessel's stores of wine and spirits to be given 


out without stint, before the men would consent 


to go to their posts. They drank the liquors as 
they served the guns. The scene on the doomed 


ships was described by eye-witnesses as ‘‘a 
saturnalia of the damned.” And on our own 
side, what of the government-protected canteens 
at the brigade and regimental camps, where 
volunteers of a few weeks, it may be, are 
detailed to serve as bartenders for their fellows ? 
It would be a very long chapter, indeed, that 
would detail the demoralisation and immorality 
following this iniquity. May we not all say as 
did Sir Charles Napier, in the midst of his 
triumphs in India, ‘‘ Accursed war, may I never 
see another shot fired!” 

[It may be mentioned that several volunteers, 
being temperance men, have been imprisoned 
and otherwise punished for refusing to serve, 
when ordered, the intoxicants at the canteens. | 


WOMEN AND WAR. 
THe Cincinnati Enquirer speaks thus in an 
editorial :— 

“This war has brought out and emphasised 
anew the ancient and not very honourable fact 
that it is almost impossible for men to concede 
woman’s right to the ballot on simple, plain, 
old-fashioned justice, without any mixture of 
selfish expediency. A woman’s right to vote is 
entirely independent of anything she thinks, or 
says, or does, and in this respect it is precisely 
like a man's right to vote. The disabilities 
which the law recognises as an obstacle to 
man’s voting are the only disabilities that 
should bar woman from the ballot-box. 

‘‘ American statesmen declare war untram- 
meled by the opinions of American women. 
And how do these women deport themselves 
under such trying circumstances? First, they 
say good-bye to their husbands, sons, brothers, 
and sweethearts, and then they set about 
organizing Red Cross Auxiliaries and Army 
and Navy Leagues, and furnishing hospital 
ships, and they carry the American army and 
American navy on their hearts and brains night 
and day until peace is declared. Would men 
do as well under similar conditions ? 

‘“‘ Let us suppose that women held the reins 
of government, and that one day a belligerent 
congress of women declared war without asking 
the consent of the disfranchised men. And 
suppose these helpless citizens had to sit still 
and see the wives, mothers, sisters, cousins and 
aunts of the nation called out for volunteer 
service, and marched off to Cuba and the 
Phillippines. How many sinews of war, think 
you, would be furnished by these bereft and 
disfranchised male creatures? No doubt in 
less than 48 hours the land would ring with a 
cry of ‘ Let us have peace at any price.’ 

‘““Women love peace, but when they find 
themselves face to face with war they 
patriotic and philosophic enough to accept the 
situation. If Woman Suffrage is to come as a 
reward of woman’s merit, and through man’s 
chivalry, it should come now that war has 
closed. Women who are faithful to their 
country’s interests whether in war or peace, 
ought to have a voice in declaring war and 


maintaining peace.” 
t 
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WOMEN IN INDIA. 


In a recent lecture the great Sanskrit scholar, 
Sir Monier Williams, spoke of the Indian 
women of the higher classes in terms that have 
drawn forth a spirited remonstrance from native 
gentlemen. After stating that he had only seen 
the lower classes of native women, owing to the 
Zenana system of secluding the wives and 
daughters in every house where it was not 
necessary for the females to join in the struggle 
for existence, Sir Monier Williams continued :— 


‘ Well, then, in India, I regret to say, there 
ae eed tnehy cas of ok Teen aagaiges 
wo any one of the In 
equivalent to our little word of four letters— 
that little word, dear to all our hearts. For 
how can that be called a ‘home’ where wives, 
mothers, and daughters are confined in the most 
cloister-like seclusion, with all its 
resulting ignorance, frivolity, narrow-minded- 
ness, on, and listless acquiescence in 
their own imprisoned condition ?” 

The Indian Mirror is as angry as the average 
Englishman was when Mill published ‘The 
Subjection of Women.” 

The Indian Mirror indignantly states :— 

‘‘ It is such sweeping assertions as these that 
retard the cause of reform in India. The 
women of India are certainly not elevated and 
educated as they ought to be, and as they were 
before the wave of Mohammedan invasion 
rushed over the country. But that they are 
degraded prisoners, as Sir Monier Williams has 
insinuated, we strongly and emphatically deny. 
‘The lower order of women,’ the Professor 
admits, ‘are under no restraint.’ He only 
refers to ‘the upper strata of Indian society.’ 
But of the lives of this upper strata, he knows 
nothing. We have it from his own admission. 
Where, then, has he got his information from? 
Has he not, like many another foreigner, drawn 
largely upon his imagination? It is pre- 
posterous to hint that an Indian ecidemas hus 
nothing like a home in the English sense of the 
word, and that he does not get his home com- 
forte and even delights from his womankind. 
Why, after a day’s work, he flies home with as 
much eagerness, and a sense of coming rest and 
re gre as any Englishman hastening to the 

le where his wife presides at his afternoon 
tea. The lot of Indian women may, and can, 
no doubt, be vastly a tah but never b 
making assertions incapable of proof, and whic. 
will not hold water. That an Englishman 
alone has and understands and prizes the value 
of a ‘home,’ is to advance a claim, no one will 
admit. 

“ animals, including human beings, how- 
ever gregarious they at times might be, love to 
be exclusive at other times. The lion retires 
to his ‘ den,’ and so does the confirmed bachelor 
when he is tired of the world’s attentions. The 
Englishman unblushingly declares, or orders 
his servants to declare for him, that he is ‘not 
at home,’ when he wishes to escape the visits 
of bores, or when he wishes to exclusively 
enjoy the society of his womankind and 
children. In the same manner, the Moham- 
medan shuts himself up in his Zenana, where 
no one can approach to pester him. All 
matters appear in the light we look at them. 


‘ 6 Life, like a dome of many-coloured glass, 
‘<¢ Stains the white radiance of eternity.’ 


‘Tt is as if we were all looking at the institu- 
tions of the world through a prism, and one 
found what he saw green, and another yellow, 
and a third violet, and so on. No social 
institution is absolutely right or perfect or 
absolutely wrong. Sweeping denunciations, 
such as the one under notice, are not calculated 
to advance the cause of truth. But in his 
summing up, Sir Monier Williams has at least 
endeavoured to be fair. He observes: 


““¢The women of India may be sunk in the 
depths of ignorance, their minds may be steeped 
in superstitious ideas, they may be slaves to 
petty household duties, they may have no 
hopes or aspirations beyond dress, jewellery, 
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trivial pursuits, yet their 
is as great as the influence 
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be given up to 
influence over man 
of women in Europe. 

“ And Sir Monier Williams might have justly 
added, that this influence, exercised by the 
women of India, is for the promotion of the 
moral and spiritual welfare of the men.” 

The colossal selfish egotism of the reason 
offered for the maintenance of the seclusion of 
women strikes the English reader. It is true, 
the Indian writer owns, that the women are 
illiterate, narrow-minded, superstitious and dull, 
by reason of being shut up—but an all-sufficient 
reply to all this is that a man likes to be able 
to seclude himself from others with his family 
when he happens not to feel gregarious! 

But in the last paragraph Sir Monier 
Williams’ native critic yields his case. 
He owns that the selfish master, who thus 
cages the other sex for his pleasure, is not able 
to free himself from the powerful influence of 
the woman. It follows that the Indian man is 
deprived of the beneficial influence of the 
intellectual, wide-minded, thoughtful wife that 
he might have, and condemns himself and his 
country to the stagnation and superstition in 
which his race is still so deeply and miserably 
sunk, by leaving the women behind the 
Zenana veil ignorant of all widening and 
strengthening influences. 

If she be small, slight-natured, miserable, 
aa 0 ras man grow? Oh! let us aid them 


To clear away the parasitic forms 

That seem to keep her up, but drag her down. 
That is what our Indian sisters need to get their 
men to perceive. True, as the Indian Mirror 
says, no confinement and no lack of cultivation 
and stimulus can quite crush out the goodness 
and elevating tendency of the mother soul. But 
when it is so noble, and its influence is good 
for man even in its present cramped state, why 
not develope it and give it more freedom and 
wider scope ? 


THE BEST ANGEL. 


Wuicx of God’s angels is the best, 

By whom the sons of men are blest ? 
Which one, from out the eternal calm, 
To human woe, brings sweetest balm ? 


Which one, of all the radiant band, 

Most firmly grasps the trembling hand ? 
Which, clad in godlike strength complete, 
Sustains the feeble, faltering feet ? 


Methinks ’tis she who first did wait 
For man, at Eden’s fast-barred gate, 
Obedient to heaven’s stern yow, 

With name of curse writ on her brow! 


Who welcomed the sin-stricken pair, 
Doomed hence from Eden’s bliss to fare, 
And now, in sober, homely guise, 
Reveals herself to mortal eyes. 


Angel of Toil! in thee we read 

The curse, yet find the friend we need ; 
God’s rescuing hand, that still doth reach 
Unto His own, across the breach. 


Angel of Consolation, thou ! 

Though dark and grim thy branded brow, 

Of all God’s ministers the best, 

By whom the sons of men are blest ! 
—Zitella Cocke. 


ee) 


Dr. Herman Lawrence, of Melbourne, 
lecturing on the popular subject of ‘‘The 
Toilet,” referred to a woman possessed of hair 
18 feet in length. He further added that this 
remarkable hirsute growth served as bed- 
clothes in cold weather. If such abnormally 
long hair was a fact, the question of dress 
might have been easily solved by the woman 
swathing herself in this natural covering. But 


and marriage, and their whole existence may 5 it sounds like a fairy tale. 


‘the life 
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THE CONDITION OF 
WORKING WOMEN IN 


VIENNA. 


Encianp is a rich country, and though there 
is destitution and misery here, and the money 
wasted on war taxation could be well spent in 
adding to the civilisation of our own poor, yet we 
do not easily realise how vastly ter is the 
ere on the Continental peoples, and how 

taly and Austria in icular, are almost 
drained by the burdens laid upon them by war 
and other modern institutions. 

An veg ak | which has been recently made 
into the conditions under which working women 
live in Vienna has resulted in some remarkable 
disclosures. The inquiry was conducted durin 
the spring of 1896 by the “ Society for Ethical 
Culture.” It occupied thirty-five sittings, at 
which numerous representatives of different 
political parties were present; 260 witnesses 
were examined, and positions taken 


eir de 
down in shorthand. The evidence is now col. 
lected and edited in a volume of 700 pages, 
which gives the best and clearest account of 
of working women in the Austrian 
capital ever published (Die Arbeits und Lebens- 
verhiltnisse der Wiener Lohnarbeiterinnen: 
T. Brand, Wien). 

There are general complaints of the badness 
of the workshops, of the want of time for break. 
fast and the afternoon meal, and of want of 
opportunity for washing hands before meals. 
In box-making, the apprentices are com- 
pelled to work during many months at 
wages of 1fi. (12fl. to £1) a week, and in 
order to get on quicker the girls are obliged 
to lick the little pieces of gummed material 
used for sticking together the corners 
of the boxes with their tongues instead of using 
a sponge, a most unhealthy proceeding. The 
confectioners’ trade shows a great mortality 
from lung disease caused by the sugar dust, 
which is also very injurious to the eyes; the 
women must often work at a temperature of 
148 degrees Fahr. ; nearly all their children are 
stillborn, and the average attained by the work. 
people is thirty-two years. In the flower 
and feather industries hundreds of young 
girls, mostly from Bohemia, are kept in 4 

ind of domestic slavery and forced to work 16, 
18, even 20 hours a day for their board, lodging, 
and a few pence a week. They are miserably 
fed and packed two or three in one bed, a single 
room often containing three or four such beds. 
Apprentices usually work three years without 
any payment. At Carnival time the girls 
sometimes work the whole night, and during 
several months the time allowed them for sleep 
is very short. A very similar system is found 
in the glove and bandage trades, the workers, 
mostly young girls hired from the country 
districts of Bohemia, are exhausted by over- 
work, ill-lodged, ill-fed, and still worse paid. In 
the embroidery trade there is intense com- 
petition, partly caused by the homework of 
women of the lower middle class. Gold and 
silk embroidery, very trying tothe eyes, especl- 
ally at night, is very largely made by quite 
young girls, kept as apprentices many years 
and paid about 2fl.a week; avery highly skilled 
workwoman earns about 50-60kr. (11d. to 1s.) a 
day. Liver and lung diseases are very common 
in this industry. 

The women sorting rags are compelled to 
carry sacks of 350lb. to 4501b. weight. Most of 
them suffer from lung disease,. caused by the 
dust; in some of the works there are dust 
machines, but as their use costs money they 
are only set in motion when the inspector 
appears. Sewing and dressmaking rank very 
low among the industrial employments ; the 
workrooms are overcrowded; most of the 
workers die at the age of 22 to 23, 72 per cent. 
of the deaths being due to phthisis. The under- 
clothing and stay-makers nearly all suffer from 
disease after a few years; their wages are 
miserable; a woman able to trim 100 stays 4 
day only earns 3fi. to 4fl. a week. Shirts are 
paid for at the rate of about 10d. the dozen, 
aprons at 1d. to 2d. the dozen. The brush- 
makers earn at the utmost 2f1. 50kr. a week for 
eleven hours of daily work. ~_ 

The hardest labour performed by women 1s 10 
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and house-building. In the latter 
they are ob to draw carts containing great 
loads of mortar, to carry heavy mortar buckets 
up the scaffolds, and to endure cold and heat 
during a working day of 16 to 17 hours. It is 
heartrending to see these female slaves, often 
at the very last term of cree! art orien 
away, true martyrs to a motherhood that brings 
them no joy, allows them no rest. Hardly 20 
per cent. of the children are born alive, and 
miscarriages on the very spot where the women 
work are extremely frequent. When the em- 
ployers are in a hurry work is continued da 
might @ case was mentioned where it 
lasted hours, from six in the morning to 
4 am. next day; overtime is paid for at the 
rate of 1d. to 2d.an hour. The food of this 
miserable class of labourers does not, as 
a rule, cost more than 10 kr. (2d.) a day. 
A few years ago a strike attracted the 
attention of the whole coun to the 
dreadful condition of the bri ers; the 
entire press took up their cause, and the de- 
Mae eal ae of oc nee ble pomes 
e are sup y the employers) 
roused compassion an indignation throughout 
Austria. e following is a quotation from the 
Neue Freie Presse of April, 1895 :— 
+‘The lodgings supplied by the employers are 
but miserable huts, often filthy ruins, affordin 
not even a sufficient shelter againat wind an 
rain. One single room belongs to several 
families, chalk marks drawn on the floor 
dividing the space among the tenants. In one 
single room five families, altogether seventeen 
people, sleep, live,and cook. . . The clay 
oor is covered with vermin; in the crowded 
ruins many sick people, including sufferers from 
infectious diseases, are mingled with the rest. 
In a disused brick-kiln twenty-six m8, 
nineteen of them being adults and seven 
children, are lodged 
197f1. 60kr. (about £18) a year. There is no 
drainage, no water-closet, no ventilation, no 


water supply in the huts; all possible sanitary 


evils are present, and we hardly venture to 
imagine what would happen in case of an 
epidemic. The efforts made by some of the 
women to give a neater appearance to the 
wretched lodgings, to brighten them up with a 
flower-pot or an old bit of curtain, are most 
touching. . . The situation of the brick- 
makers is a proof of what mankind can endure, 
and the fact of all these people living together 
in peace and resignation is a most wonderful 
sign of the good character of the working popu- 
fation.” 

The brickmakers are all paid by the piece, 
and during the summer season they begin at 
two in the morning, and all, children included, 
work till nine or ten at night. In summer a 
working couple earn about 7fl. a week, in winter 
the earnings of a woman are only about 38kr. a 


Ve 

Besides the trades mentioned, the condition 
of milliners, washerwomen, shop-girls, &c., has 
been investigated, but the examples given will 
be sufficient to show the want and misery 
endured by female workers in Austria. The 
Viennese industries are mostly season trades, 
in nearly all of them there is a long slack 
season, forcing the women to seek any kind of 
earning, hunger often driving them into im- 
morality. A too long period of apprenticeship, 
an excess of sub-contracting, unhealthy, over- 
crowded workshops, unlimited overtime during 
the season, extremely low wages, and the 
frequency of misconduct on the part of 
manager or foreman are the great evils in 
Vienna. The majority of the working women 
in Vienna live on bread, coffee, soup, and a 
little fruit or vegetables ; meat can seldom be 
afforded. A great number of the women die 
prematurely, and but a small percentage are 
able to bear and rear healthy children. 

Combined with this miserable poverty in 
Austria-Hungary, there is not only lavish war 
expenditure (nearly 400,000 men being kept in 
non-productiveness by the rest of the com- 
munity for purposes of war in time of peace), 


but also extreme extravagance on the part of 


the upper classes prevails, and great pride and 
haughtiness of birth and rank is encouraged. 


The late Empress, so cruelly murdered, spent 
enormous sums on various whims. The most h 


; they pay a total rent of 


costly was a palace which she built for herself 
at Corfu, all of marble, with grounds filled with 
works of art, at a cost of some £300,000. This 
residence, outside her own country, when once 
finished, lost its interest for her, and was 
rarely occupied. 


I HAVE A RIGHT. 


By Jean INGELOW. 
(From Stories told to a Child.) 


We, as a nation, are remarkably fond of talking 
about our rights. The expression ‘I have a 
right’ is constantly in our mouths. This is 
one reason, among some others, why it is for- 
tunate for us that we speak English, since this 
favourite phrase in more than one continental 
tongue has no precise equivalent. 

Whether the nation’s phrase grew out of the 
nation’s character, or whether the happy posses- 
sion of such a phrase has helped to mould that 
character, it is scarcely now worth while to 
inquire. Certain it is that those generations 
which make proverbs, make thereby laws 
which govern their children’s children, and 
thus, perhaps, it comes to pass that this neat, 
independent Anglo-Saxon phrase helps to get 
and keep for us the very rights it tells of. For, 
as under some governments it is true that the 
dearest and most inalienable rights of the race 
go by the name of privilege, indulgence, or 
immunity, a concession and not an inheritance ; 
a gift and not a birthright; while ancient 
rights, in our sense of this word, merge into mere 


privileges held at the ruler’s will, and having 


been once called privileges, may be exchanged 
by him for other privileges, which may amount 
to no more than the sight of a glittering show ; 


so in our case it is true that privileges have a 


constant tendency to merge into rights. Let 
any man grant his neighbours the privilege of 
walking through his fields, and then see how 
soon it will be said that they have a right to 
traverse them ; and in fact very soon they «will 
have a right by the law of the land; for, to 
prove the right they need only show that they 
have enjoyed the privilege ‘time out of 
mind.” And then, again, Right is very unfair 
to his cousin Privilege, for, by the laws of 
England, sixty years constitute ‘time out of 
mind.” 

By taking the trouble to investigate, any 
person may find many parallel cases, and so 
we keep the path of liberty. First we got that 
path as a sort of privilege which was winked 
at; then we made out that we had a right to it ; 
next we proved that it wanted widening, and 
then we paved it handsomely, made a king's 
highway of it, and took pains to have it 
constantly in repair ! 

Now, it being an acknowledged thing, my 
dear friends, that we have rights, and that we 
like to have these facts well known to all whom 
it may concern, how glad you will be if I can 
point out to you certain rights which some of 
you have scarcely considered at all. I have 
met with numbers of worshipful old gentlemen, 
industrious workmen and women of all degrees, 
who knew well how to use our favourite phrase 
in its common vulgar sense; but I knew a 
worshipful old baker, in an old country town, 
who used it oftener than any of them. To 
hear him hold forth about his rights did one’s 
heart good, and made one proud of one’s 
country. Everybody else’s rights appeared flat 
and tame compared with his, and the best of it 
was that no one was ever heard to dispute 
them. 

Dear old man, he is dead now, but some of 
his rights survive him. 


Bryce was working for a baker in a village 
near which my grandfather lived. His master 
died suddenly, leaving a widow and nine 
children. Bryce was an enterprising young 
man, and had been thinking of setting up 
for himself. My grandfather, however, heard 
that after his master’s death he gave up his 
wish and continued to work at his former 
wages, trying to keep the business together for 
the widow. Happening to meet him, he asked 
him if this report was true. 

““ Why, yes, sir, you see nobody else would 
manage everything for her without a share of 
the profits, and nine children,—what a tug they 
are !—so as I have nobody belonging to me,— 
nobody that has any claim on me—” 

“But I thought you wanted to set up for 
yourself?’ 


‘And so I did, sir; and if I'd a wife and 
family I'd make a push to get on for their 
sakes, but I’ve none; and so, as I can live on 
what I get and hurt nobody by it, I have a 
right to help her, poor soul, as I've a mind 
to.” 

Soon after this the widow took to dress- 
making, and did so well that she wanted no 
help from Bryce, who now set up for himself, 
and borrowed a sum of money from my grand- 
father to begin with. At first he was so poor, 
and the weekly profits were so small, that he 
requested my grandfather to receive the trifie of 
interest monthly, and for the first two months 
he said it ‘completely cleared him out” to 
pay it. My grandfather was, therefore, rather 
surprised one Saturday evening as he sauntered 
down the village street, to see four decrepit 
old people hobbling down the steps of his shop, 
each carrying a good sized loaf, and loudly 
praising the generosity of Mr. Bryce. The sun 
was just setting, and cast a ruddy glow on the 
young haker’s face as he stood leaning against 
the post of his door, but he started with some 
confusion when he saw my grandfather, and 
hastily asked him to enter his shop, “ I reckon 
you are surprised, sir,” he said, ‘to see me 
giving away bread before I've paid my debt; 
but just look round, sir. Those four loaves 
were all I had left, except what I can eat 
myself, and they were stale, so think what 
they'd have been by Monday morning.” 

“I don’t wish to interfere with your charities,” 
said my grandfather. 


“ But, sir,” said Bryce, ‘I want you to see 
that I am as eager to pay off that money as I 
can be; but people won't buy stale bread—they 
won’t, indeed ; and so I thought J had a right 
to give away those four loaves, being they were 
left upon my hands.” 

“I think go too,” said my grandfather, who 
was then quite a young man, “and I shall 
think so next Saturday and the Saturday 
after.” 

“Thank you, sir, I’m sure,” said the baker. 

In course of time the debt was paid, though 
almost every Saturday those old people hobbled 
from the door. And now Mr. Bryce’s rights 
were found to increase with his business and 
enlarge with his family. 

First he had only a right to give away 
the stale loaves, ‘‘ being as he was in debt”; 
then, he had a right to give away all that 
was left, ‘being as he was out of debt.” 
While he was single he had a right to bake 
dinners for nothing, ‘‘being as he had no 
family to save for.” When he was married 
he had uw right to consider the poor, ‘ being as 
he was so prosperous as to have enough for his 
own and something over.” When he had ten 
children, business still increasing, he found out 
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that he had a right to adopt his wife's little 
niece, “for bless you, sir,” he observed, ‘‘ I've 
such a lot of my own, that a pudding that 
serves for ten shares serves for eleven just as 
well. And, as for schooling, I wouldn’t think 
of it, if my boys and girls were not as good 
scholars as I'd wish to see ; for I spare nothing 
for their learning—but being they are, and 
money still in the till, why, I've a right to let 
this little one share. In fact, when a man has 
earned a jolly hot dinner for his family every 
day, and seen them say their grace over it, he 
has a right to give what they leave on’t to the 
needy, especially if his wife’s agreeable.” 

And so Mr. Bryce, the baker, went on 
prospering and finding out new rights to keep 
pace with his prosperity. In due time his 
many sons and daughters grew up; the latter 
married and the former were placed out in 
life. Finally,: after a long and happy life, 


Mr. Bryce, the baker, died, and in his will’ 


after leaving £500 apiece to his sons and 
daughters, he concluded his bequests with this 
characteristic sentence :— 

‘‘ And, my dear children, by the blessing 
of God, having put you out well in life, I 
feel (especially as I have the hearty consent 
of you all), that I have a right to leave the 
rest of my property, namely, £700, for the 
use of those that want it. First, the village 
of D————— being very much in want of good 
water, I leave £400, the estimated cost for 
digging a well and making a pump over it, the 
game to be free to all; and the interest of the 
remainder I leave to be spent in blankets every 
winter, and given away to the most destitute 
widows and orphans in the parish.” 

So the well was dug and the pump was made; 
and as long as the village lasts, opposite his 
own shop door the sparkling water will gush 
out; the village mothers will gossip as they fill 
their buckets there; the village fathers will 
cool their sunburnt foreheads there, and the 
village children will put their ears to it and 
listen to it purling down below; a witness to 
the rights, and a proof of how his rights were 
used by Bryce, the baker. 


Mossine Princessgs. — “The Princess 
Victoria,” saysthe Western Morning News, “did 
her best to keep them off by holding her open 
parasol before her face.” The reference is not, 
as might be thought, to wasps. or flies. 
‘‘ Them ” were a crowd of Torquay women who 

ied the Princess Victoria and the Princess 

arie of Greece wandering about Torquay, and 
straightway followed them about in a proces- 
sion, bore down upon them when they took 
refuge on a seat patio d their. parasols, and 
closed round them, mouths agape, like loyal 
British women. They crept closer and closer, 
and eventually the Princesses and Mr. 
Christopher Sykes, who had now joined them, 
had to leave their seats and seek refuge in the 
middle of a grass plot off which people were 
requested to keep. Then follows a description 
of the shifts to which the unfortunate Royalties 
were put to shake off their charming irers. 
But the burrs clung tight. ‘Nearly fifty 
women kept close behind them all the way, and 
half-a-dozen men were distinguishable among 
the followers.” One would like to believe such 
news is a hoax, but unfortunately the spectacle 
is presented too often in London. In this 
respect an English crowd of well-to-do people 
is the vulgarest and worst-behaved in the world. 
‘We wonder if these silly snobs ever reflect upon 
the contempt Princes and Princesses must feel 

for them.—Daily Chronicle. 
i & dk 


ConvERSATION overheard on the beach between 
two children who were playing on the sand 
together. The small boy said to the little girl, 
‘Do you wish to be my little wife?”’ The little 
girl, after reflecting, ‘‘ Yes——.” The small boy: 
“Then take off my boots!” 
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Current Nelvs © 
FOR AND ABOUT WOMEN. 


Tue Do Countess of Errol has kindly 
consented to e president of the Hackney 
and East Middlesex Band of Hope Union in 
succession to the late Bishop of Bedford. Her 
— is an abstainer of forty years’ standing, 
an fakes considerable interest in the move- 


* * * 


THE Queen has purchased an artist’s proof 
copy of Mrs. e Melville’s picture, ‘‘ The 
kag a Zion,” ae at han Masts 

lery year, and recently engrav y 
Messrs. Graves & Co., of Pall-mall. 
* * * 

A Lavy Rate Cotiector.—The Urban Dis- 
trict Council of St. Neots, Hunts, has just 
appointed a young lady, Miss Kate Sibley, to 
be mt ae ea ee = on Bee 
parish. Miss Sibley’s er and gran er 
were the two previous holders of the office. 

* * * 


A Lapy Conrracror.—Woman’s rights are 
making headway in Glyncorrwg. At a recent 
meeting of the local authority the successful 
tenderer for lighting the public lamps in the 
district was Mrs. Evan James Jones. 

* * * 

A Lapy Raaistrar.—Mrs. Pankhurst, widow 
of the late Dr. Pankhurst, has been appointed 
registrar of births and deaths for the Chorlton- 
on-Medlock Union, Manchester. Mrs. Pank- 
hurst was formerly a member of the Board of 
Guardians for the same district, and cordial 
testimony was borne to the value of her then 
unpaid services, as showing that she was 
capable of fulfilling the duties of the paid office 
now conferred. 


* *  #€ 

Tue Countess of Dysart has placed her resi- 
dence, Weald House, St. Neots, at the disposal 
of the Factory Girls’ Holiday Fund Committee for 
four months, and ies of girls are being 
sent down for their fortnight’s holiday periodi- 
cally. 

* * * 

THE Paco LE elena oT Ey rete _ 
gram from agen states that on the 
subject of the ‘lines of the Queen of Denmark 
the Politiken published the following par- 
ticulars :—‘‘On receipt of the news that the 
Queen had been taken seriously ill, Her 
Majesty’s daughters hastened to ny Sep 
On their arrival the Royal patient had some- 
what recovered, and since then no notable 
change has occurred in her condition. Her 
Majesty has greatly altered in appearance. 
She suffers little pain; her appetite is extremely 
small. What troubles Her Majesty most is 
her helplessness. Dressing and undressing are 
attended with great difficulty, and the Queen 
has to be lifted out of bed. In favourable 
weather Her Majesty takes short drives or goes 
out in a bathchair, but does not venture beyond 
the gardens of the Castle of Bernstorff. The 
Queen likes to be up several hours during the 
day, and the doctors do not oppose her wish in 
this respect. The patient ly retains her 
mental faculties. She reads the papers, both 
home and foreign, and is stated to have taken a 
keen interest in the peace proposals of her 
grandson, the Czar of Russia. 


* as * 

Miss Atics Hopkinson, who, together with 
her father, her sister, and her brother, perished 
in an Alpine accident, was for two years a 
student of Newnham College, Cambridge. She 
went down a year ago last June, having com- 

leted her University course by taking the 

oral Science Tripos. Witty, graceful, ex- 
ceptionally bright, showing a constant and even 
avid interest in every aspect of Newnham life, 
Miss Hopkinson was one of the most repre- 
sentative students of her year. Her work was 
well regarded by tutors and lecturers, and 
notices in her bold handwriting of meetings 
of the Mental and Moral Sciences Society were 
familiar sights upon the College notice boards. 
But perhaps a greater share of her enthusiasm 
was devoted to the social and athletic duties and 
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pleasures of the college. Her trenchant speoches 
commanded a ready hearing at the Political 
Society, the more so, perhape, because she was 
the oy xr of no party. She, indeed, sat 
Ls geod the Unionist benches along with Miss 
Phillippa Fawcett and Miss B. A. Clough, but 
her lively politics savoured rather of an aggres- 
sive Fo Party. From her first term she 
was one of the fastest forwards of the College 
hockey team, and later she won the coveted 
honour of pla, for Camb: in the women’s 
inter-university hockey . It is difficult 
for those who were her fellow-students to 
realise that such an eager lover of all outdoor 
sports has already met her death so young 
in the actual pursuit of one of her favourite 
pastimes. , 
* * * 

A Wire sent To THE County Lunatic 
AsyLtum as A Pauper, FORFEITS A Man’s 
PaRuiaAMENTARY Vots.—At Coventry Revision 
Court, a decision of importance was given on a 

int which had been previously contested. 

e Conservatives claimed for a man whose 
name had been left off the register because his 
wife had been admitted to the county lunatic 
asylum from the workhouse upon a medical 
certificate. The Liberals had a similar case. 
The political agent contended that maintenance, 
in the workhouse infirmary, or the asylum, 
came within the provision of the Act of 
1885, which allowed medical men to provide 
medical assistance, &c., and that this main- 
tenance was not relief. The barrister 
disallowed the claim on the ground that 
claimant had received entire support and 
maintenance. 

* * * 

Honey anv Feurr as Mepicrne.—A remark- 
able instance of healing by means of honey 
and fruit, is roe to the Lancet by Dr. 
Rowbottom. A little boy of three years came 
under his treatment, who was so terribly 
afflicted with ulcers, that no part of his body 
escaped. His face was horrible to behold, and 
his ankles seemed almost to be eaten through. © 
He had been blind for two months, could 
scarcely ever lie in bed, nor sit on the softest 
cushion, so that he was obliged to stand, only 
supporting himself on his nurse by his elbow. 

en eight physicians had pronounced him 
incurable, indeed, one of them having gone so 
far as to state that no human power could 
ease his pain, Dr. Rowbottom was led to try 
a diet consisting exclusively of honey and 
fresh fruits. He was induced to try this 
method by his knowledge of the cause of the 
disease. Within three days of commencing 
this treatment an improvement , and went 
on so rapidly, that in little less than three 
months, not a single ulcer could be found on the 
child’s body. He is now in a healthy condition, 
and has a beautiful clear uxin. 

* * 


CortaczE Homss FoR PauPER CHILDREN.— 
At the Knaresborough Board of Guardians, the 
ate member, Mrs. Pickard, moved that the 
children in the house should be provided for in 
‘Cottage homes.” She said they had four 
classes of children to deal with—the orphans, 
the deserted, those children who had one parent 
in the House, and the illegitimates. The first 
two classes could be boarded out, and she 
thoroughly endorsed the boarding out system; 
but they wanted to deal with the two classes 
of children which they were bound by the Local 
Government Board to maintain in the House; 
children with one parent living and the ille- 
gitimate. Mrs. Pickard held it was their duty, 
as guardians of the poor, to see they did not 
handicap those children any more than they 
need, but to let them go out of the House as 
pure and as righteous as possible. After dis- 
cussion, Mrs. Pickard’s motion was carried. 

* *« * 

Tue oldest trained nurse in England, 
with the exception of Miss Nightingale, is Mrs. 
Florence Craven. Her experience of work in 
hospitals has extended to Holland, Denmark, 
Germany,and France. In the Franco-Prussian 
war, volunteering for ambulance work, the care 
was confided to her of a fever station of the 
10th army corps investing Metz. The list of 
her decorations is a long one. She possesses 
the Iron Cross, the Order of Merit from 
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William I. for distinguished services in the war, 

a cross with royal crown from the Empress 

Frederick, and ‘Nstinctions from other eminent 

ren supplemented by the jubilee medal of 
Victoria. 


% * * 


Marriage by capture—not symbolical, but 
actual capture—seems to be prevalent in 
Bhotan even to-day. A missionary, describin 
what he saw very recently, says: ‘‘ Seve 
men were timber ; others hurry- 
ing along with brutal exultation on their faces. 
In the midst was a young woman bound on to 
the back of a man. She was crying bitterly 
and calling for her parents. They did not sto 
and answer our questions, but hurried on wi 
alaugh. We learned afterwards that the girl 
was working in a field when they seized her. 
Her ts tried to rescue her, but were un- 
able. We protested the barbarity of 
the custom, but were told that she would 
become willing after a few days! ”—Indian 
Social Reformer. 
* * * 
Sar seaagenen ne pm Hamm, of id York, has 
J n appointed supervisor and inspector of 
supplies and head nurses’ staff in the “Red 
Cross department of the National Guard.” She 
will go direct to Tampa, and from there to 
Santiago. There are about twenty “auxiliaries 
of the National Guard,” under the supervision 
of women, and they have sent in 20,000 dols. 
worth of supplies to the front from different 
states. They now propose to make this national 
movement stronger and more effective in all its 
departments. It is in view of this proposed 
extension of the work that they have engaged 
Miss Hamm as chief superintendent. 


* * * 


Four Hunprep Times 1n Prison.—At the 
Southern Division Police-court, Dublin, four 
middle-aged women named Mary Dalton, Mary 
Farrell, Jane Byrne, and Anne Duffey, were 
charged on remand with the larceny of two 
clarionets worth £5 each, from the shop, 19, 
Essex-quay. Dalton pleaded guilty, and wished 
to exonerate the other prisoners. She met 
them after she had committed the offence, and 
was about to treat them with the money she 
obtained by pawning the articles. Mr. Swifte 
said Dalton had a most extraordinary record of 
convictions. For drunkenness she had been 
convicted 107 times, and she had undergone 
imprisonment for larcenies over and over again. 
He would now send her to gaol for four months. 
Duffey had a still more extraordinary record, 
having been imprisoned probably over 400 
times. There were formally 368 convictions 
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He would sentence her to two months’ es 
sonment for illegal ion. The other 
prisoners would go to gaol for one month each. 


Norssgs’ Homes anp Cxivus.—For some time 
past rumours have been afloat in the nursing 
world concerning an impen efaction. 
These reports have been substantial 
realities by the announcement that the Dowager 
Lady Howard de Walden has presented an 
excellent site for a Nurse’s Home and Club in 
connection with the Nurses’ Co-operation (of 
which her nore Highness Princess Louise 

Lorne is patroness), and has 
also promised to provide a large portion of 
the cost of erec a suitable buil of hand- 
some elevation, the poe: for which have 
been prepared by her yship’s architect. 
Lady Howard communicated 
intentions towards the Nurses through 
the first Lady Superintendent 
of the Nurses’ Co-o on. The site of the 
new building, which already been cleared, is 
conveniently near to the sole offices of the Co- 
Spears at 8, New Cavendish-street, Portland- 
Pp. e 

* * *® 

For Wortaiess Men.—It is stated by the 
Tonics that the many men in London—chiefly 
oreigners—who live on the prostitution of 
women are keenly alive to the provisions of 
the recent Act to amend the Vagrancy Act, 
1824. According to the new Act, every male 
person who knowingly lives, wholly or in part, 
on the earnings of such women, or in any 
public place F eg solicits for immoral 
purposes, shall be deemed a vagabond, and be 
subject to a term of hard labour. If it is 
made to a rg in a Court of Summary 
Jurisdiction that there is any reason to suspect 
that any house or any part of a house is used 
for immoral purposes, and that any male person 
residing in or frequenting the house is living 
wholly or in part on the proceeds, the man may 
be arrested and charged. Furthermore, where 
a male person is proved to live with or to be 
habitually in the company of a prostitute and 
has no visible means of subsistence, he shall, 
unless he can satisfy the Court to the contrary, 
be deemed to be amenable. Immediately the 
Act comes into operation—at the end of next 
month—stringent measures will be taken to see 
that no man obtaining his living in the way 
indicated escapes punishment. 

* * * 


Memorrats To PRouisit THE SALE OF DRINK 
To CHILDREN.—We feel sure it will be satis- 
factory to our friends to know the following 


recorded against her in the book before him. particulars of the memorial which secured 80 


jar of our Extract, 


and posts it to us. 


Signed 


A COOKERY BOOK FREE. 


We send a Cloth-bound Cookery Book containing 180 original recipes for all 
kinds of Soups, Fish, Savouries, Invalid Cookery and Sweets, free to everyone 
who writes their name and address on the outside wrapper taken from a 


The Company has no connection with any other brand. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO.,LTD. 
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full and desirable an expression from the Black- 
heath Licensing Bench, at their annual sessions : 
‘“‘ That they unanimously come to the con- 
clusion in the opinion of the justices it is 
undesirable that intoxicating liquors should 
in any case be delivered to any child or 
children apparently under the age of 13.” It 
was signed by:—The Deputy Inspector General 
of H , 5 Fellows of the Royal OCol- 
lege of Surgeons, 25 ph cians and 8 . 
8 fessors, Canon and Canon Rhodes 
B w, 6 rectors, 4 chaplains, 18 vicars, 27 
other cl en, 41 Nonconformist ministers 
68 principals 
masters and head mistresses of day schools, 482 
vernesses and teachers in day schools, 14 
oolwich 8, 24 Rete 
intendants of Sunday schools, 75 influen 
habitants, 18 Greenwich vestrymen, the v 
clerk of Lewisham, 10 members of the Wool- 
wich Local Board. Total, 963 signatures. 


* * * 


On May 4th, H.H. the Nawab of 
Moorshedabad was invested with the 
of the order of the Crown of India es the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, Sir John Wood- 
burn, at Her Highness’ palace at Calcutta. 
The Lieutenant- proceeded to a 
ale (curtain) where the Begum was screened 
om view, and presen 
Her Highness thanked the Lieutenant-Governor 
for the honours conferred upon her, and ex- 
ressed her loyalty to the British Crown. 
This noble lady interests herself actively in 
the education of high-class Mohammedan girls. 


* * * 


A Poprutar Cookery Apsunct.— We hear 
that since their commencement, five million of 
the finest oxen have been used by the Liebig 
Company at their South American actories, for 
the preparation of their J. v. Liebig Extract. In 
crowded England {it is impossible to form any 
conception of the vast tracts of land which are 
devoted to the pastoral industry in the River 
Plate. The small republic of Uruguay, for 
instance, occupying the same area as England 
and Wales, has a stock of nine million horned 
cattle reared in the most salubrious climate, and 
under the most healthful conditions ie Piiobig 
to imagine. It is here that the ori Liebig 
Company established their factory 80 years ago, 
at a small town called Fray Bentos, and here 
800 men are employed preparing Liebig Com- 
pany’s Extract, which still easily maintains its 
superiority in spite of the number of competitors 
which have since come forward. Only jars 
marked J. v. Liebig in blue are sold by this 
Company ; no others. 
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SIGNALS FROM OUR_ 
WATCH TOWER. 


Queen Wilhelmina’s wonderfully en- 
thusiastic reception by her subjects might 
well encourage the Emperor of Austria to 
endeavour to arrange for the succession to 
his throne to fall either to one of his 
two daughters, or to his granddaughter, 
the only child of his son; the latter would 
be, of course, the direct heiress. There is 
little doubt that the Emperor wishes that 
this could be secured, not only because he 
may naturally desire to be the ‘father of 
the kings to be,’’ but also because the men 
who are in the direct line to the throne, 
pores these female descendants of the 

mperor continue to be excluded, are by no 
means promising sovereigns. Thatnephew 
of the Emperor who has the first title to 
succeed, is, indeed, in such a state of 
health that he has been induced to volun- 
tarily resign his claim; but the Prince who 
is thus made the heir apparent is also one 
as to whose capacity those best acquainted 
with him feel least enthusiasm. 

* * x 


When our Queen came to the throne, 
the Prince who would have succeeded, 


in default of her right being recog- | 
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nised, namely, her father’s younger 
brother, the Duke of Cumberland, was 
80 axeemnaty unpopular, that Greville 
declares in his ‘“‘Memoirs”’ that little 
doubt was felt that the accession of the 
Duke of Cumberland would have pro- 
duced a revolution. Happily, our Consti- 
tution offers no obstacle to the succession 
of the daughter when there are no sons in 
the direct line, and, accordingly, Victoria 
ascended the throne instead of the unfit 
uncle to whom it would have been given 
had the Salic Law prevailed here. The 
Prince of Orange, the elder Brother of 
Queen Wilhelmina, was equally notoriousl 

unfit to be King, and his death, whic 

left the place vacant for her, was hailed 
with relief. Yet, now, in the case of the 
Emperor of Austria, his two daughters 
and his d-daughter, any one of whom 
would probably the throne satis- 
factorily, are arbitrarily set aside for no 
other reason than that they belong to the 
sex which has nevertheless given some of 
the most conspicuous examples of success- 
ful sovereigns, and even in Austria- 
Hungary itself, has supplied one of the 
most capable monarchs in the kingdom’s 
history, in the aaa of the Empress 
Maria Teresa., The Emperor has done 
his best to recall this fact to the minds of 
his people by erecting one of the most 
magnificent monuments that the world 
contains to the memory of the Empress 
Maria Teresa in Vienna. . 

* * 


Considering how frequently, how almost 
systematically, opportunities to exercise 
talents for Government are refused to 
women, it is a truly extraordinary fact that 
we have already so good a record to show 
of the success of female sovereigns. One 
of the most tragic illustrations of the 
refusal of opportunity on the ground of sex 
is the Queen’s eldest child, now known as 
the Empress Frederick. Of a rare intel- 
ligence, and a great nature, she was care- 
fully trained from her childhood upwards, 
both by her wise parents and their Mentor 
Baron Stockmar, to understand politics 
and to grasp wise principles of govern- 
ment. Yet although she is the Queen’s 
eldest child, she is set aside here for her 
younger brother ; and after long years of 
waiting and continually checked and 
thwarted effort as the wife of the heir to 
the German throne, the death of her 
husband almost immediately on his acces- 
sion removed her ripe wisdom and great 
goodness from the throne of that country, 
that she might give place to her son, 
young and onl wabaanoee then, and inept 
as he has since been proved, for the great 
task. 

* * * 

Some foreign newspapers, it is stated by 
an English journal, have expressed sur- 
prise that more enthusiasm has not been 
shown in England over the taking of 
Khartoum. Truly, there is little reason 
for any great glorification, although, of 
course, if, for reasons the validity of which 
this is not the place to discuss, it was 
decided that British influence must be 
extended so far into the interior, and that 
Khartoum must be taken, one is glad in 
that case that it should have been done 
with so small an expenditure of the life 
of our own countrymen. But on the other 
hand, the very small number of British 
wounded and killed, when contrasted with 
the estimate of 10,000 killed and 16,000 
wounded of the unfortunate natives, shows 
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that the contest was preposterously un- 
equal, and justly prevents any display of 
national vanity. The 16, wounded, 
we are told, were, immediately after the 
battle ceased, succoured and helped to the 
by the native women, 
who were seen in large numbers assisting 
the unfortunate wounded sufferers, either 
to the brink of the water or into their 
huts. One war correspondent tells, 
apparently without a twinge of horror, 
how, under almost every hut doorin thecity, 
already infected with dead animals and 
covered with cesspools, might be seen the 
next day trickling blackened blood from 
the wounded who lay inside. These un- 
fortunate brave native men are, of course, 
entirely destitute of skilled attendance, 
and medical and surgical appliances, and 
surely, the record is a horrible one, and 
even if necessary should be a source of 
deep regret and sorrow, and not of jubila- 
tion. 
* * * 
The Habitual Inebriates Bill having duly 
ssed both Lords and Commons has 
ee law, and it remains to be seen how 
much good it will do. The class with 
whom it will deal is onlye® vee small 
proportion of the habitual kards, viz. : 
those who have been either convicted of 
some other crime committed when under the 
influence of drink, and when evidence can be 
brought that the criminal is a habitual 
drinker; or those who have been convicted 
of being drunk and disorderly, that is to say, 
of making a disturbance in some public 
place while drunk, three times within twelve 
months. This does not touch, of course, 
a very large proportion even of habitual 
drunkards. It is perhaps quite as far as 
it was wise to go at first, considering the 
great expense to the country that would 
be involved in providing free maintenance 
for a period of two or three years for every 
person who takes to drink. Indeed, the 
temptation would be offered to many weak 
and idle people to become habitual drunk- 
ards on purpose to secure State main- 
tenance if it were to be got upon such easy 
terms. The principal thing that the new 
Act will do is to shut up those persistent 
drinkers who make themselves a public 
scandal, like Jane Cakebread. 


* * * 


Dr. Alfred Crespi, who is always refresh- 
ingly original and outspoken, has con- 
tributed to the Temperance Record an 
article on the treatment of inebriates, in 
which he reverts to the common-sense 
view which has been of late years overlaid 
by the sentimental one so as to 
generally lost to sight. We have been 
told of late years so much about drunken- 
ness being a disease, and the result of 
hereditary tendencies, that persons with a 
liking for intoxication have been led to 
pose as the helpless victims of an over- 
mastering tendency, for which they were 
no more personally responsible, and which 
they could no more be expected to 
control, than if they had gout inherited 
from a grandfather, or bilious headaches 
like their mother. The fact is that the 
children of drunkards are not infrequently 
amongst the most resolute of abstainers 
because they have seen the evil conse- 
quences of excess and have wisdom and 
strength of mind enough to guard them- 
selves by the only safe plan for persons 
in that position—total abstinence. Though 
it may be sometimes true that after a 
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certain point drunkenness does pass beyond 
the control of the will, it is not true in 
a great many cases at any time; and in 
any case the tendency might be overcome, 
however strong hereditarily, if adequate 
motives to the necessary effort of the 
will were supplied sufficiently early. One 
of the strongest of motives against excess 
is the public reprobation of, and seca 
for, drunkenness, and it is a deplorable 
mistake to talk about the habitual inebriate 
as the unfortunate victim of an influence 
against which he or she cannot hopeful 
or reasonably be expected to make a stand. 
Dr. Crespi, who never consents to take 
sentimental or passingly popular views of 
the Temperance question, speaks very 
decidedly upon this point. 
* * * 


He objects to institutions in which a 
number of drunkards are gathered together, 
because “‘inebriates are not quite the moral, 
gentle, guileless, high-principled folks some 
good people imagine them to be.” He 
much prefers placing individual drinkers 
in private homes, and he maintains that 
those homes should be quiet, and as far as 
possible removed from towns or even large 
villages. ‘What does a theart-broken 
inebriate, longing to be reclaimed,” he 
says, ‘“‘ want with dinner parties, concerts, 
and rushing hither and thither?” But, 
he adds, it is extremely difficult to find the 
right sort of homes to which to send these 
people, because they are so troublesome, 
so selfish and inconsiderate, that ‘the 
most earnest workers soon tire of the 
thankless responsibility and anxiety.” 
He tells of a friend of his, a high 
Wrangler, living in a beautiful and 
secluded rectory, who was persuaded to 
take another distinguished Cambridge man, 
who had become an inebriate. The host 
was very hopeful at first :— 

But so morose and exacting was the aristo- 
cratic and pleasure-loving inebriate, that nothing 
less than three sumptuous meals a day would 
satisfy him, while the rector had before long to 
get two accomplished nieces to come and help. 
In short, it took the rector, his energetic wife, 
and two clever girls to look after one small 
inebriate, and a world of trouble they had. 

My mathematical friend has got so sick of 
this work that he has just refused to take an 
inebriate captain, thirty-seven years old, and 
also the son of an archdeacon and the nephew 
of a peer. My friend will not relent. He 
says: ‘These cases are hopeless; you cannot 
reclaim them; they give you the slip at the 
first chance. Then they want so much and 
cost so much that there is little to spare. 
Rather,” he continues, “live.on a simple diet 
of vegetables and fruit’’—he and his wife are 
vegetarians—‘‘and pick up a few pounds « 
year teaching an occasional pupil five hours a 
day, five days a week.” 

Now here interpose our friends, who have 
never tried to reclaim a single drunkard: 
‘* You must provide occupation; you must set 
people to work ; you must not permit laziness 
and self-indulgence.” Capital advice, forsooth ! 
But what are you going to do with a rich 
barrister, an aristocratic Guardsman, a wealthy 
clergyman, a man of fortune? Do you think 
they are going to clean the knives and boots, 
and chop up the household wood? They won't 
even walk to post their letters; it takes three 
people to dance attendance on one gentleman 
or lady of quality. 

“Why don’t you,” people ask and write, 
‘‘forbid the inebriate smoking; why don’t 
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you make an attempt to cure him? Why 
don’t you give him valerian, mineral acids, 
or preparations of strychnine?’ I am not an 
inexperienced baby. I detest smoking, but 
did any one ever know an inebriate who 
did not smoke? I cannot call one to mind 
who did not smoke all day long. Just try 
telling the drunkard not to smoke. As for 
vegetarianism, I am a profound believer in it, 
am practically one myself, but I have never 
known a drunkard who would consent to try 
it—rather, he eats double as much as he needs, 
and insists on three large meals of meat a day. 
The drunkard won't take sweets, rarely likes 
fruit, not often puddings. As for medical 
treatment, I have in my private local practice 
prescribed in countless cases all the latest 
remedies, and I have often used the prescrip- 
tions suggested by the few eminent teetotal 
physicians left to us. The results have been 
deplorably disappointing. No medical treat- 
ment is of one particle of real permanent use. 
* * * 

One of the institutions hitherto available 
for the medical education of women has 
been closed. It is that known as the 
Edinburgh School of Medicine for Women. 
It does not, however, make any great 
difference in the facilities available, as 
there is another known as the Medical 
College for Women in Edinburgh, which 
is directly allied with the University of 
that city. During the session last closed, 
the Edinburgh Medical College for Women 
had 85 students. The Medical School, 
which has now come to an end, has ceased 
to exist chiefly because it did not in every 
respect comply with the regulations of the 
University. 

* * * 

Many of our readers will hear with very 
great pleasure that Miss Kate Ryley, the 
honorary secretary of the Southport 
Branch of the Women’s Liberal Federa- 
tion, has been again returned to the School 
Board of that town, second on the poll. 
Her votes were 1,115; those of the last 
elected counted 570. This is particularly 
gratifying, inasmuch as it shows that no 
particular animosity was incurred by Miss 
Ryley by her standing courageously with 
the other members of her Committee, 
firmly resolved not to canvass for or assist 
the Liberal candidate for Parliament at 
the recent bye-election on the ground of 
his being opposed to Woman’s Suffrage. 
The assurance thus conveyed should be an 
encouragement to women in other con- 
stituencies. The fact is that no right- 
minded man can possibly resent a resolute 
refusal by women to assist in the election 
of a Member of Parliament who is opposed 
to the political existence of women. Men 
know quite well that until women take 
some such stand they will never get the 
vote, and that men themselves would never 
dream of assisting into Parliament a man 
who distinctly told them that he intended 
to vote there against a measure which they 
regarded as of primary consequence. 
Some few ‘thick and thin’’ partisans, 
it appears, spitefully suggested that 
Miss Ryley’s seat on the School Board 
should be taken away from her as a token 
of their displeasure at the firm attitude of 
the Women’s Liberal Federation local 
Branch, but that little scheme has failed, 
and Miss Ryley has scored a triumph. 


Miss Annie Leigh Browne, Lady Frederick 
Cavendish, and the other Vice-Presidents 
of the Women’s Local 


Government ! 
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Society in issuing an a for funds, 
make the following suggestive observation. 
“ There is a constant tendency to impose 
fresh disabilities on women. Firstly, 
women suffer loss of rights by the appliea- 
tion of old laws to new areas ; this occurs 
when new municipal boroughs are created, 
and when the boundaries of old ones are 
extended,—for in each case an area which 
has been under the Local Government 
Act of 1894 is brought under older Acte 
for municipal corporations. Secondly, old 
rights may be snatched from women by 
new legislation, as when English women- 
owners were, by the Act of 1894, deprived 
of their right to vote in the election of 
guardians, although the same Act secured 
the right to men-owners and to men and 
women covaptsrt Thirdly, rg is a 
prospect of legislation in respect to depart- 
fsenta of life hitherto uncontrolled bylaw, 
and there is a great danger that such 
legislation may be injuriously unequal as 
between men and women; for example, 
every Bill for the organisation of secon 
education that has yet appeared has been 
“ey unjust to women and girls. The 
society has, therefore, to be negara a 
vigilant to prevent the imposition of dis- 
abilities. On the other hand, the original 
object of the society has still to be attained 
—for women are not yet eligible as county 
councillors, nor as town councillors.” 

* * x 

Several ladies have read papers at the 

meeting of the British Association. One 
of the most interesting of these was Mrs. 
Isabella Bird Bishop’s on that portion of 
China over which the British sphere of 
influence is now recognised to extend. 
Mrs. Bishop believes from what she has 
seen: the numerous fine country man- 
sions, the handsome bridges and other 
public benefits presented by rich men to 
their localities, the temples and municipal 
charities in every city ; that this part of 
China is extremely rich. She gave her 
impressions of the Chinese peasantry, 
amongst whom she was often the first 
white woman to travel, and believes that 
although they are superstitious and pre- 
judiced against foreigners, much of this is 
instigated by the official class for easily 
guessed purposes of its own. The popula- 
tion of this province she calculates at the 
enormous number of 180 millions. 

* * * 


Canada will lose a good friend to its 
women in Lady Aberdeen, who will leave 
behind her a trail of the light of good 
influence which will brighten more and 
more as the years go on and her purposes 
of good will be better understood. In her 
revival of the beautiful old customs of May 
Day and the choosing of a May Queen, an 
opportunity for a message to the young 
women was made use of as follows by her 
ladyship : 

“The May Queen" to her Court and Counsel- 
lors greeting : 

Whereas, there be many who do desire to 
know by what tokens our subjects may be 
known, we would wish that all who appertain 
to our Court should show both by act and 
precept that they are striving towards the Ideal 
Woman, whose shadowy presence hovers ever 
about maidens whose thoughts are pure and lofty. 
We would have you remember that no woman 
can be really strong, gentle, pure, and good 
without somebody being helped and comforted 
by the very existence of that goodness. There- 
fore, let these be the aims of our Court: 
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To store our minds with the best thoughts of 
the best minds of all ages, “ until the habits of 
the slave, the sins of emptiness, gossip and spite 
and glander, die.” 

To say nothing but what is kind of the 
absent. 

To enlarge our sympathies by intercourse 
with those whose lots are harder than our own. 

To encourage, according to our opportunities, 
movements which may tend to elevate, or to 
alleviate the sufferings of mankind. 

So may we 

‘* Join the choir invisible 
Of those immortal dead who live again 
In minds made better by their presence ; 
live 
In pulses stirred to generosity, 
In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 
For miserable aims thes end with self.” 


It is, of course, impossible to prevent 
women entering upon those professions 
which one would wish were not undertaken 


at all. The Spaniards, who, we are told 
by a recent Fortnightly article, dislike 
eir Queen 


ponent because she will not 
go to watch bull-fights, will probably see 
nothing to object to in the entry of women 
into the detestable position of the bull- 
fighter. It is not easy to say anything 
new now upon the subject of vivisection, 
but in a recently | anaes pamphlet 
Plas Dr. Stephen Smith there is an 
observation which a little reflection shows 
to be as true as it is original. It 
is that the nations and races which have 
been distinguished by cruelty have invari- 
ably been shown in history to be fore- 
doomed to fall before those who have 
developed more humane _ sentiments. 
Spain is only the most recent of several 
instances which may be cited. Nations 
still so low in the scale as to hate a 
Mother-Queen because she will not share 
in so repulsive an excitement as that of a 
bull-fight, will naturally be quite willing to 
accept women professional killers of bulls 
in public; hence it is not surprising to 
that ‘‘the public were enthusiastic, 
and showered presents into the ring upon 
several parties of young women who exer- 
cised all the usual feats of the toreadors with 
the greatest skill, one killing three bulls.” 
The correspondent adds that the male 
toreadors and the newspaper writers in 
their pay are exceedingly angry that it 
should be shown to be possible for women 
to earry through this odious business. 
Some say that the ‘‘ national festival’ has 
been thereby killed. There is small chance, 
however, of this cruel and cowardly sport 
dying out so easily. 
+ «* * 
The Irish Local Government Board, that 
is to say, two or three clerks in Dublin, 
are taking very strong steps to prevent the 
sree of the woman rate collector, 
whom the Clogher Guardians elected. 
The Local Government Board has installed 
a collector of its own, but the Guardians 
have refused to sign the warrant empower- 
ing that collector to receive the rates. 
Hereupon the Local Government Board 
has written threatening to replace the 
elected guardians by paid guardians, 
charging the cost of the salaries to the 
ratepayers; but public opinion is tho- 
roughly with the Guardians, 360 of the 
ratepayers of the district having signed a 
memorial asking for the appointment of 
Miss Magill. The Guardians therefore 
still insist upon exercising their right to 
appoint their own official. 


Our Short Story. 


HILDA. 
By SaraH M. CHATFIELD. 


ay hngringeo keen blue sky. The sun shone 
fitfully in 

suddenly hid 
cloud. 


three bells, and the woman laid her work down 
in her lap and leaned back in her chair with a 
short sigh. Glancing out of the window, her 
eye caught the changing hue of the rainbow, 
and lightened for a moment. 

‘‘ He setteth His bow in the cloud,” she said, 
reverently ; then she glanced at the clock. 

‘They will come soon,” said she, “and I 
must have Hilda’s dry stockings ready.” 

She rose and went into an adjoining room, 
returning with a pair of thick, home-knit hose, 
which she hung over the fender; then she 
ite a a pair of coarse slippers and set beside 

em. 

It was some time before the children, 


stamping and talking, came into the hall, and 


afterwards into the sitting-room; the oldest, 
Hilda, a girl of twelve, Charlie, ten, and little 
Annie, six years old. 

After a salute between mother and children, 
Charlie van downstairs into the kitchen, and 
Annie quietly drew a chair up to the grate. 
She was crying. Not so Hilda. The girl was 
very straight and slender. A puff of darkly 

Iden hair was turned back from her fine fore- 

ead and braided in a thick, yellow braid at 
the back. Her eyes were blue and full of fire, 
her straight nose turned up at the end, the 
mouth was beautiful and pico red, the cheek 
like a wild rose in the almost dazzlingly white 


skin. 

Mrs. Anderson knew at once that something 
was wrong with Hilda. 

‘‘ Daughter,” said she, ‘put on your dry 
stockings at once.” 

Hilda took the stockings and began to put 
them on, her eyes flashing and her lips com- 
pressed. 

Mrs. Anderson was keenly distressed. Her 
children were the heart of her heart. She 
loved them with a despairing tenderness, know- 
ing that she must leave them in a little while. 
*“‘ Little daughter,” said she, turning to 
Annie, “‘ come to me ; tell mother about it.” 
The little girl came to her mother and began 
to sob on her breast. The mother gently 
stroked the soft flaxen curls, and whispered 
some endearing words in her own language. 
The child’s arms tightened about her. 
‘*Cannot you tell the mamma now?” said 
she, kissing the tearful cheeks. ‘Ah! the 
poor little heart beats so hard!” She began to 
sing to her in a low, sweet voice, but the little 
song was broken with coughing. 

‘Tt was those girls, mother,” said Annie at 
last, pcs, up ruefully ; ‘‘ they were very bad, 
very wicked to me! I’m so ’fraid of them!” 
The tender lips quivered again. 

‘*‘ And where was Hilda?” said her mother. 
‘* Could not she take care of the little sister? ” 
‘‘T was there!” cried Hilda, immediately 
springing up, the red spots deepening in her 
cheeks, * but I was talking to Miss Kenton, and 
before I could get to them they had pushed her 


down the bank into the mud and snow, and had 
pulled off her hood and given it to their dog—it 


is ruined !”’ 


The colour flashed into the mother’s face too, 
but she restrained herself. 

“And did thee keep thine anger, my 
daughter ? ” said she, ever so gently. 

“No, I did not!” cried Hilda. “TI hate 
them! I hate them! mean, overbearing t 
there isn’t room in Covington for them and me! 
I should have struck them—but—”. 

Hilda paused, and her wrathful eyes 
drooped. 

‘And why didn’t you?” said her mother, 
quietly. 


‘“‘Not always, Hilda,” answered her mother; 
‘‘but could not you remember that there was 
One who looked at you before Mrs. Wilmarth. 
passed by?” 

Deeply as Mrs. Anderson felt the injustice. 
and wrong to her children, Hilda’s nate 
temper was a far greater sorrow to her. Ina 
few months Hilda must take her place, must 
be the little mother to the two younger children, 
the comfort and right hand of the desolate 
father, and as yet there seemed to be no 
restraining influence sufficient, no real control 
over the gusts of passion that shook her. 

Annie was very different, the gentlest of all 

entle children. The soft, round, baby 
face, the large blue eyes and sensitive mouth, 
showed her unequal to the hardships of life, 
even those which she already encountered in 
her first attempt to go to school. Charlie had 
Hilda’s free, bold spirit and quick temper, but 
he had also an element of reckless humor 
and a love of fun, which sometimes led to faults 
as serious as his sister's. 

Hilda was almost a favourite in her school ; 
quick, active, keenly intelligent, she mastered 
her fessons with hardly an effort, and was far 
in advance of many of her own age. She pos- 
sessed, too, a remarkable gift of voice, inherited 
from her father, and shared to some extent by 
the other children. Hilda, as I have said, was 
almost a favourite. But for her imperious 
temper she would have been quite one. 

Attending the same school and in the same 
classes was a family of children who were im- 
mediate neighbours of the Andersons, living on 
the opposite side of the street. From the first 
there had been an antipathy between the 
children. 

-“ Nothing but Swedes!” were not ment: 
words dropped from the lips of the elder Shum- 
way girls, when Hilda had excelled in an 
exercise, or had been selected for a song or 
recitation. 

Then they discovered that Annie had a terror 
of dogs, and their chief delight was in frighten- 
ing her with their ugly bull-terrier. 

When Charlie tied a bunch of fire-crackers to 
Nero’s tail, Jane Shumway undertook his chas- 
tisement on her own account. He was a little 
fellow, and Jane was a large girl of thirteen, but he 
kicked her so vigorously she was glad to desist. 
Then it seemed a case for the elders to take in 
hand ; and irate and ponderous Mrs. Shumway 
called upon her ramble neighbour, but she left 
the eyes of that gentle little lady, discom- 
fited at every point. 

After this is became a fixed battle with the 
children, and it must be acknowledged that the 
Shumways were not always the victorious 
party. They no longer dared openly to assault 
Hilda or Charlie, but ~ assailed them with 
a weapon which, to Hilda, at least, was far 
more unbearable, the missile that can wound 
our pride or lacerate the heart, and whose evil 
name is ridicule. 

It was the remodelled dress, clean and old, 
the thick, home-knit stockings. Poor Hilda! 
Ashamed of the stockings that her mother’s 
precious fingers had so toilfully knitted! Or 
Annie’s faded gingham apron, ironed until it 
shone like silk, but, alas, with a telltale patch 
here and there. 

These things were hard to bear, both for 
mother and children, but they must be borne, 
for the father’s wages were his only fortune, 
and the poor mother must have the medicines 
and oe few delicacies which her failing appetite 
craved. 
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On little Annie the y of the Shumways 
fell most severely. ey kept her in constant 
terror, and the way to and from school became 
a journey which she undertook with fear, and 
accomplished with trembling relief. Even 
Hilda’s wing could not always shield her. They 
lay in wait for her, they managed to surprise 
her and defeat her, and her own front xg ds 


was not a to her, for their ugly 
at her ugh the paling, an ey set 
eir dog barking at, her her quiet play. 
This was the of all others that 


could not endure. Many a tingling me had 
made itself felt on Jane Shumway’s broad 
cheek as Hilda yap to og ow 
tongue was sharp roach. or Charlie, 
heeould at least hold bia own and often he was 


the r. 
Hilla had scarcely finished her shoes and 


stockings when the bell rang, and hastily 
smoo' her apron she answered ‘the sum- 
mons. It was Mrs. Wilmarth, the lady of 
whom Hilda had spoken. She had never met 


Mrs. Anderson, but she knew the children well, 
and Charlie was one of her Sunday-school 


boys. 

vA! there is my little Annie,” said she, 
after the mother. ‘‘Come and see 
me, Annie.” She held out her hand to the 
little girl and drew her close to her. 

‘Jennie said I was to kiss you for her, and 
give you this,” she put in her hand a small box 
covered with silver paper, ‘‘ and to invite you 
to her tea-party to-morrow afternoon. There 
will be you and Jennie and the three dolls, 
‘Miss Winslow,’ and ‘ Dottie Dimple’ and 
‘ Katrinka,’ and you may bring your dolly if 
your mamma will let you.” 

There was no withstanding the warm sweet- 
ness of Mrs. Whitmarth’s manner, and Mrs. 
Anderson began to understand why Hilda had 
not struck Jane Shumway. 

‘‘T suppose Hilda has told you about the 
children’s concert at the church? I thought I 
should like both the pleasure of meeting you 
and of consulting you about the children. We 
wish them to sing together, and each of them 
alone if they will. Could you sing a little song 
without Hilda, Annie ? ” 

The child had reached her mother’s side, and 
looked shyly at Mrs. Wilmarth. 

‘* Answer the lady, daughter,” said Mrs. 
Anderson ; ‘‘ could not you sing for her?” 

‘*T don’t know,” said Annie, doubtfully. 

“Oh! but you must try,” cried Hilda, im- 
peerey ‘Come, now—lI’ll begin ‘ Little 

lower’ for you—come!”’ 

Hilda drew Annie into the centre of the room 
and began the little song. As long as she sang, 
Annie sang, too, but when she stopped, the 
little one faltered and stopped also. 

“Oh!” said Hilda, “this will never do, 
Won’t you sing to please Mrs. Wilmarth ?” 

‘Never mind,” said Mrs. Wilmarth kindly, 
‘‘you and Hilda may sing together. Could 
not you sing me a Swedish song? That would 
be charming.” 

The children looked at their mother, and she 
whispered a few words to them. In a moment 
the sweet young voices swelled upward in 
unison, in the shrill but sweet notes of a 
Swedish hymn, very different in effect from the 
one they had just attempted. The three verses 
were sung in perfect time, and Mrs. Wilmarth 
was delighted, and warm in her praise. 

“Now, Hilda,” said she, ‘‘I havea song I 
wish to teach you to sing alone, and we must 
have one in English for you and Annie to sing 
together, and if our little girl gets braver, 
ble she will sing something by herself. 

ou may come to my house to-morrow after- 
noon after school, and we will have a private 
rehearsal—if your mother can spare you,” she 
added. 

The promise was gladly given, and Mrs. 
Wilmarth took her leave. 

Little Annie opened her pretty box of 
bonboms, but she looked troubled and did not 
taste them, and at last said, ‘‘I am going to 
try to sing, mamma—lI am going to try.” 

During the following two weeks Hilda was 
busy with rehearsals, and happy with antici- 
pation. She almost forgot to hate the Shum- 
ways, although they did not forget to tease and 


annoy her. One thing marred her pleasure, 
she was obliged to sing in a quartet and chorus 
with them, and it took all her self-control to do 
it with any grace. 

Under ber own and her mother’s encourage- 
ment, Annie practised her little song, and 
thought she could sing it all alone. 

It was Friday afternoon, and the concert was 
to take piece the next Tuesday evening. A 
group o co! from school were 
eagerly discu: what 
wear. Nearly the girls 
white, and many new and pretty dresses had 
been made for the occasion. Hilde alone, of 
all the chattering flock, was silent. The 
Shumways were jubilant over the new silks 
that were being made for them, and were, if 
anything, a little more impertinent than usual. 

‘What are you going to wear, Hilda?” 
asked good-natured little Nellie Blake. ‘ You 
will be queen of the concert; you ought to have 
the prettiest dress of any.” 

‘*T don’t know,” said Hilda, trying to justify 
the falsehood in her own mind. 

‘““Humph!” said Jane Shumway, “she 
knows well enough she hasn't anything but that 
old green rag, and her white dress, and that’s 
up to her knees. My mother says she wouldn't 
let me be seen looking so. She says that any- 
one that can’t dress decently ought to keep 
the shade instead of always beliig first and 
foremost, and I think so too.” 

‘*T suppose,” said Irene, the younger sister, 
‘she she can sing so finely folks won't 
look at her clothes, but if she krew what I 
heard the other day she’d change her mind.” 

Hilda’s eyes flashed. She set her teeth, for 
she had promised her mother she would try not 
to quarrel with the Shumways that day. 

‘* Well,” said Nellie Blake, warmly, ‘“‘ Hilda 
ought to have a prey new dress, and I wish 
she might, but I’d give every dress I’ve got if I 
could sing as she does. ere’s one comfort, 
Hilda,” she added, a little spitefully, ‘‘ you look 
better in your old clothes than some people 
could if they had all the finery of Paris.” 

But there was no comfort to Hilda in Nellie 
Blake’s kind wishes. That old green dress was 
@ sore subject to her. It was not new when 
she first had it, and now it was faded and 
shabby. Poor Hilda could not know how 
beautifully the faded green merino brought out 
the fairness of her skin, or the golden tints in 
her hair. She only knew that it was a shabby 
old thing, and she hated it. She had been 
promised a new cashmere, and had spent many 
a pleasant half hour in deciding whether it 
should be a dainty blue or a-rich crimson, but 
the doctor’s bills had swallowed up her little 
day-dream, and she knew that the old green 
was her only resource. 

Mrs. Anderson’s delicate nerves always told 
her Hilda’s state of mind by the way in which 
she shut the door. Before she heard her run 
upstairs and shut the door of her own room, 
she knew that something had happened. 

Hilda did not come down for some time, and 
when she did the danger signals burned in her 
cheeks, and her eyes were full of slumberous 
fire. She busied herself silently with her tasks, 
sewing with quick, nervous motion, and never 
looked up from her work. 

‘‘Can I do anything for you, my daughter?” 
said her mother at last, very quietly. 

“No!” said Hilda, shortly. 

The sewing went on for five minutes, and the 
ticking of the little clock could be distinctly 
heard. Mrs. Anderson’s heart was full of com- 
passion and sorrow. 

“T think you should not have troubles you 
cannot tell me, daughter,” said she. ‘‘ When 
the heart is full it is sometimes better to 
speak.” 

‘¢ Mother, I wish you would let me alone; I 
can’t talk,’’ said Hilda, sharply. 

Mrs. Anderson sighed. By and by Hilda 
went down stairs to prepare the supper, and 
the mother called Annie in from the front porch 
where she was playing, and questioned her 
about her sister’s vexation. 

‘‘Tt’s her dress, mamma,” said Annie, looking 
grieved. ‘‘ Jane Shumway called it an old rag, 
and said she ought not to sing if she could not 
have a new dress. She has a new blue silk, 


and Irene has a pink and white one. I wish 
Hilda could have one, too,” said Annie. ‘ She 
was just as good, she didn’t say a word, and 
they were very bad to her.” 

The trouble deepened on Mr. Anderson's 
face. “If I had ought in time,” she said, 
‘* but it is too late now. 

She intended some time to give Hilda her 
wedding dress, her only silk, and now she 
wished she had made it over for the concert, 
but three days was too short a time for her to 


in | accomplish the task. 


took her seat at the table with the 
family, but she ate little, and the smoulderin 
fire still burned in her eyes. One unwise wo 
from her anxious mother let down the flood- 
tes of her wrath, and Hilda left the table 
under her father’s stern reproof. 
At half-past seven that night Mrs. Wil- 
marth’s door-bell rang, and she answered it in 


person. 

“Ah! Is it you, Hilda? Come in!” said 
she, cordially. 

‘“No! I can’t come in,” said Hilda, hurriedly, 
“‘T came to tell you that I can’t sing at the 
concert.” 

“What is the matter, Hilda? Is your 
mother worse ? ” 

Mrs. Wilmarth anxiously drew her into the 
was hall. All the roses had dropped from 

da’s cheeks, the fire in her eyes was 
quenched, she felt the tears coming in a rush. 
“No,” said she, ‘mamma is not worse, but I 
cannot sing, I cannot tell you why.” 

‘*Come into the parlour, dear, I want to talk 
to you. Sit down by the fire; you ought to 
have a warmer wrap on, Hilda—I did not intend 
to tell you, but I think I will.” 

Mrs. Wilmarth gently pushed the child 
into a large cushioned chair in front of the 
grate, and drew a smaller one up beside her. 

‘* Now, tell me, Hilda, said she: ‘“‘ You say 
you cannot sing at the concert. Do not you mean 
that you will not?” 

Hilda’s face was turned away against the 
crimson cushion of the chair. Her tears were 
aroprine fast. 

‘Tf you had a new dress, Hilda, would it 
make any difference ? ” 

‘* Yes, it would,” sobbed Hilda, searching for 
her handkerchief. 

Mrs. Wilmarth gently put her own into the 
cold little hand, and Hilda dashed the tears 
away, and resolutely sat upright. 

‘“‘ That's right, Hilda,” said her friend, ‘be a 
brave girl and don’t cry. I want you to come 
upstairs and see what I have for you, if your 
mamma will allow you to accept it.”’ 

She took the girl up the wide staircase and 
through her own room into a smaller one. 
Everything about it indicated that it was a 
young irl’s room. There were many dainty 

ints of its ownership, and Hilda knew before 
Mrs. Wilmarth told her that it had been her 
daughter Rose’s. 

Mrs. Wilmarth opened a chest of drawers and 
took out a large parcel, and unpinned the linen 
in which it was wrapped. She shook out a 
skirt of delicate creamy stuff, and proceeded to 
undo several other parcels. Then she spread 
them all on the white bed. 

“‘ Hilda, this was Rose’s dress; the last one 
that was made for her, and she never wore it. 
It was made two years ago to wear to a 
children’s concert like this. I have given away 
a great many of her things, and I have been 
thinking for some time that this dress would 
just fit you. Rose thought it very pretty, and 

egged to have it finished, although she was 

very ill. When it was done we showed it to 
her, and she was much pleased. ‘Thank you, 
mamma,’ she said; ‘some time you must give 
it to some little girl you love.’ There isn’t 
anyone in the world, dear Hilda, that I would 
give it to but you. Come and see if you like 
it.” 

Mrs. Wilmarth’s voice trembled a little and 
she spoke faster than usual. 

Did Hilda like it? It was a lovely dress of 
fine nun’s veiling, with lace and shirrings of 
satin; a child’s dress, dainty and charming in 
all its details. Beside it were a pair of slippers 
and embroidered stockings, and a pretty white 
fan. 
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for you, but I 
eit? You will 


t have about ene ol 
ty 


do not know what will be the result, 
sometimes a way is made for such voices 

hers to be cultivated.” 
Hilda knew nothing of this, but her heart was 
light that the sun seemed to shine all about 
and her mother rejoiced in the new sweet- 
and that surrounded her. She did 
tell any of her class-mates of the new dress, 
but she thought ofitalmostevery moment. Hilda 
was not a vain girl: she was too sincere and 
too well trained for vanity ; but the lovely gift 
her, and she pane ne? think of her 

ie. 


arrogance. 


to oe 

«Why don’t that Anderson girl come?” 
exclaimed Jane Shumway, impatiently. ‘ It'll 
be just like her to be late and spoil our 
quartet! ”’ : 

‘“*Here she is now!” 
Hilda!” 


y voices. 


‘Good evening, 
‘‘How d’y do, Hilda!” buzzed the 
‘‘ You're awfully late—it’s almost 
e—” ‘“*Oh—h—h!” ‘What a_ lovely 
dress!” ‘Oh, Hilda! you never told us a 
word about it!” ‘Isn't it beautiful?” ‘Oh, 
you look so nice, Hilda!” 

There were only two girls in all that crowd 
who were not heartily glad of Hilda’s beautiful 
dress. One of them said, spitefully, ‘‘ She 
ere it somewhere, or somebody gave it to 

er.” 

And the other said : 

‘‘ Humph ; before I’d wear other folks’ 
clothes! I’m glad I ain’t such a beggar.” 

“Jane Shumway,” said a voice, sharply, 
** you np to be ashamed of yourself. Nothing 
you could wear would make you less disagree- 
able than you are.” 

Meanwhile Hilda was taking off her shoes 
and ‘drawing on her pretty satin oem and 
an admiring circle of friends stood about her, 
discussing her dress and admiring her fan. 

‘‘Never mind, Hilda,’ said Nellie Blake. 
‘‘T wouldn’t care a word what Jane Shum- 
way says; she’s jealous, that’s all.” 


THE NEW LEMONADE. 
2 Gallons for 4:d. 


Many people suffer from extreme thirst 
during the summer. Messrs. Foster Clark & 
Co. with their 


Eifel Tower Lemonade 


have supplied a want that has so long been 
felt. Errret Tower LemonaveE is made from 
the finest lemons, and the great advantage is 
that it is partly manufactured in Italy, in the 
midst of the lemon orchards. The lemons are 
taken direct from the trees to the factory to 
commence their transformation into the E1rreL 
ToweR LemonaDE. You can get thirty-two 
tumblers (or two gallons) for fourpence-half- 
penny. Of all Grocers, or a sample will be sent 
free for six stamps. G. FOSTER CLARK & 
CO., No. 67, Eiffel Tower Factory, Maidstone. 


‘¢ Girls,” said Hilda, springing up and lightl 
stamping her feet into the little sli ing a 


don’t care! not a straw! I don’t she can 
ever make me feel so . Now I’m going to 
tell you. Mrs. W: gave me this dress. It 


to be Rose’s, and she said there wasn’t 
any one else in the world she would give it to 
but me. That's the reason I think so much of 
it,” she added, tenderly smoothing the soft folds. 

A thrill of pride and nen ee 
little group. After all, she was their . 
and so beautiful and honourable, even if she 
was a bit sharp sometimes. Who of them 
would have had the courage or the will to tell 
about the dress in such a sweet, straightforward 
oe what.the Shumways had said ? 

a few moments the opening chorus was 
announced, and through the surging childish 
voices Hilda’s sweet soprano rang clear and 
true. A gentleman and lady who sat near the 
centre of the audience were among the most 


interested listeners. 
‘* Yes, that is she,’ said the lady, “in the 
light dress, third from the front.” 


‘¢ What a beautiful child,” was the answer. 

‘You will forget her face when you hear her 
sing alone,” his companion. 

ut it would have been difficult to forget the 
radiant, beautiful girl who, a few moments 
later, came upon the platform, leading her 
white-robed little sister. They were to sing 
the Swedish hymn, and Annie was not 
afraid since Hilda was with her. The fair 
little face turned up to her sister’s now and 
then, and her hand tightened in hers, but she 
was always reassured. Brave Hilda was not 
afraid of any one. 

Perfect silence fell upon the audience as the 
two children came forward and stood for a 
moment before making their bow. Hilda 
glanced at Annie, and still hand in hand they 
curtseyed so Brand and prettily that in an 
instant a thrill of pom ran through the 
crowd below them, and deepened into a deafening 
wave of noise. It frightened Annie, and for a 
moment disconcerted Hilda. 

‘‘It’s because they are pleased, Annie,” 
whispered Hilda, encouragingly. ‘“‘ Now—all 
ready!” 

Without a prelude, without a note from the 
organ, in perfect unison and time the sweet 
voices rang out through the ee silence. 

i courage With every word, they sang 
with all their heart the old hymn their father 
had taught them, the hymn of his Fatherland, 
taught his children with loving care and pre- 
cision. Again and again Hilda softened and 
controlled her voice that it might not overpower 
the softer notes of the little one, and then, 
catching the inspiration of the intent faces 
before her, the strains rang clear and free with 
a power which she did not herself realise. As 
they finished, and repeated their pretty salute, 
the delighted audience took up the applause 
with renewed vigour, and the two children ran 
quickly off the stage. 

‘‘ Why don’t they stop?” said Annie, trem- 
bling. ‘‘ They ought to stop, Hilda.” 

““They want us to sing again, little sister. 
Now is the time for you to sing your little song,” 
said Hilda. 

‘Oh, I couldn't, I couldn't!’ faltered Annie. 
‘‘ They make such a dreadful noise.” 

‘‘ Will you sing again, children?” said the 
smiling superintendent. 


GOLDEN 


Foster 


‘‘and stand there all the time. 
afraid if 
round and look at me, you know.” 


as Annie looked tremblingly u 
She dearly wished to please 

those dreadful 
noise ! 
the hand and was leading her cossingly 
towards the platform, and almost before she 
knew it she was before “those dreadful 
not one of whom but would have lov 
her in their arms and kiss her. Nervously she 
made her little bow, and then she tried to 
remember what she was to sing, but she could 
not. Her heart beat so lou 
eas, td must all hear it. 


‘* Annie has a little song,” said Hilda. 

‘¢ Well, that’s. nice. Come, Annie,” said Mr. 
pees 

sa I will go to the platform,” said Hilda, 
You won't be 
ou know I am there. You can turn 
There was a tear in either sweet blue eye 
to her sister. 
ilda; but oh, 
ple! they made such a 


Meanwhile Hilda had taken her by 


ple,” 
to take 


it seemed as 


was it? What was it? In vain! She 


could not remember a word. With a despairing 
sob she covered her drooped face with her 


Then close at hand, but hidden from the 


audience by the screen of branches and flower- 
ing plants, rose a light note, so lightly, so softly, 


it seemed just a breath of melody. One glance 
at Hilda’s glowing face and, , Annie’s 
voice joined hers, and they sang the familiar little 
song to the end. It was very pretty, and 


before Annie could run away a gentleman came 
forward with two bouquets of lovely flowers. 


‘‘For you and your sister,” said he, and 


they had to go back once more to bow their 
thanks 


It is six years since the children’s concert at 


A——. Should you chance to attend the ser- 
vice of one of the churches, you may hear a 
voice which musical people will tell you is 


wonderful. As it soars upward among the 
arches and pictured saints, it seems to sing as 
the stars sing, or the 
plain. It lifts the soul, and while you hear it 
you cannot think one sordid thought, and yet is 
80 joyous, so full of human love and sympathy, 
that about your heart gathers the thought of 
little children and sweet home fancies. 


angels above the Judean 


You will not be the only one who will linger 


to catch a glimpse of the tall, fair Swedish 
maiden, who in her simple dress comes down 
from the choir loft, smiling and bowing to those 


she knows, and speaking to the little children 
who love her. 

For almost six years she has been the “little 
mother ” to those whom her own dear mother 
left to her care, and the comfort and right arm 
of her father. In nothing has Hilda disap- 
pointed us. The old imperious temper has been 
so long beneath her will, that a alanis of her 
clear eyes or the gentlest touch is enough to 
control her impetuous brother, who has taken 
her place in the conservatory. She goes to 
Germany next year to complete her studies. 

So we will say good-bye to Hilda, bidding her 
Godspeed, and thankful that she keeps her 
one wa generous heart unspoiled, and that 
neither ambition nor vanity are half so dear 
to her as love. : 


ERMAN. — Conversational, 
(acquired abroad). Young Lady desires Pupils. 
London or Suburbs. Schools no objection. Address “ M,” 
wo Signa ” Office, 80 Maiden-lane, Strand, London, 


Grammatical 


CHARMING HOLIDAYS IN SUNNY ITALY. 


FIRST CLASS TOURS AT CO-OPERATIVE PRICES. 


Mr. and Mrs. Hooper’s 
Next Personally Conducted Party to ROME (£14 14s.) 
starts October 5th, giving one whole week’s stay in the 
Eternal City at a First-Class Hotel in central position, 
visiting Paris, Turin, Genoa, with optional extensions to 
Naples, Sorrento, Pompeii, also Florence, Venice and 
Milan. 


TOURIST OPINIONS. 


“Our seventh tour with you was really the most delight- 
ful of all.” 


“You are a born organizer. Under your guidance. 
foreign travel becomes a blessing and a pleasure.” 


ITINERARY AND PRESS NOTICES GRATIS. 
158, STRAND, W.C. 
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SPECIAL HOME 
READINGS. 


SERIES III.—YOUR CHILDREN. 


No matter whether physical or mental labour 
is meant, or even if, as is too often the case in 
these days of fierce le for existence, an 
excess of either has to accomplished, Dr. 
Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa will prove of inestimable 
service. The jadedness and tiredness which 
characterises thousands of young men and 
women of the present day too often resolves 
itself into a question of diet. Children and 
young persons do not uire so much food 
as noosa, and a y digested Food 
beverage, such as Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, gives 
strength, stamina, and builds up and strengthens 
the tissues. The disinclination for 

effort and exertion so often experienced will 
become a of the past; and heat in 
summer, and cold in winter, and all the bleak 
uncertainties of our trying climate can be faced 
with Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, which has con- 
centrated poner of nutriment, and imparts 
stamina and staying powers, adds to powers of 
endurance, and enables those who use it to 
undergo greater physical exertion and fatigue. 

The British Medical Journal says: “ Vi- 
Cocoa is a very palatable beverage of great 
stimulating and sustaining properties.” The 
Lancet says: ‘‘ Vi-Cocoa is in the front rank of 
really valuable foods.” We say that for break- 
fast and supper there is nothing to equal Dr. 
Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa. 

Merit, and merit alone, is what we claim for 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, and we are prepared to 
send to any reader who names the Woman’s 
Sina a dainty sample tin of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi- 
Cocoa free and post-paid. There is no magic 
in all this. It is a plain, honest, straight- 
forward offer. It is done to introduce the 
merits of Vi-Cocoa into every home. Dr. 
Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, as a concentrated form of 
nourishment and vitality, is invaluable; nay, 
more than this, for all who wish to face the 
strife and battle of life with greater endurance 
and more sustained exertion, it is absolutely 
indispensable. 

Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, 6d., 9d., 1s. 6d. Can 
be obtained from all Chemists, Grocers, and 
Stores, or from 60, 61 and 62, Bunhill-row, 


‘ London, E.C. 


Mrs. N. has a nice little daughter named 
Nancy. On one occasion Nancy came to her 
mother and said : 

‘‘ Mamma, do you like stories ? ” 

‘* Yes,” said her mamma, “if they’re true 
stories.” 

‘‘This one is. Do you get cross when people 
tell you nice, true stories?” 

a Why, never. It isn’t good manners to get 
cross when a person tells you a nice story.” 

‘©All right,” said Nancy. ‘‘Once upon a 
time there was a little girl, and she got into the 
pantry and ate almost all the jelly in a glass. 
That’s a true story, mamma, and me was the 
little girl.” 


Paris Kid, 2/11, 3/6, 3/11, 
&Button. 

») Suede, 2/11, 3/6, 3/11 
: 4#-Button. 


_ Price Lists free 
/ on application. 


NEW HARRISON SWIFT GOLD MEDAL 


= KNITTER 


fo) KNITS arse ss 


GLOVES and CLOTHING 
in WOOL, SILK, or COTYON. IN- 
STRUCTIONS FREE. Lists free ver post. 
SPINNERS OF BEST WEARING KNITTING 

UNSHRINKABLE WOO 


Send for LS. 
Samsies and Prices. HARRISON KNITTING MACHINE Co. Ltd. 
Wo..o: 48, Upper Lrook Street, Manchester. 


WHAT TO WEAR. 


NOVELTIES AT MR. GREGG’S. 
THosg of my readers who are dog lovers would 


be in’ if they could see a beautiful fan 
which Mr. Gregg is executing for the Princess of 
Wales, and which is painted with the portraits 


of her two favourite dogs. It seems that a 
little while ago the Princess won a prize at the 
Kennel Club show, and this prize was a fan which 


AuTUMN CapPE. 


The above illustration shows the shawl-like 
form of cape which will be fashionable all the 
forthcoming winter. In this case it is carried 
out in soft grey material, lined with pale green. 
The hat is composed of dark green velvet, 
trimmed with pale green feathers. 


Miss SADLER, 


High-Class Corsetiére, 
SPECIALI®Y : ABDOMINAL CORSE®. 


“One of the most popular Corsetizres of the 
present day is Miss Sapien. She eee 
studies the peculiarities of each indivi om | 
figure, but is ially successful with ladies who 
a — to be stout."—Sunday Times, May 8rd, 


Please Note Cuance or Appress to larger premises 
consequent on increase of business : 
New Address: 8, OLD GAVENDISH ST., 
CAVENDISH SQUARE, W. 


‘* Improved ” Beppors without 
Pressure. Also NSHRINKABLE 
UNDERCLOTHING. Ladies should not 


fail to write for our Illustrated List.— 

Koltted Corset & Clothing (o., 118, 

Mansfield Road, Nottingham, Mention 
B Woman's Signal. 


KNITTED CAPES 2/9, 


had been presented for competition by Mr. Gregg. 
The Princess was hted with her prize, 
which had been painted by Miss Vasey with 
the portrait of Mr. Allingham’s dog, Schnapsie, 
the one who has collected so much money for 
the Great Northern Hospital. ‘‘ But I wish it 
was my own dogs that were painted on the 
fan,” cried the Princess, and she at once gave 
an order for this to be done. The new fan is 


painted on white silk, with a medallion portrait 
of her favourite dog in the centre, framed by 
pearls and gold, the other ace (Saracenesca, 
a Dalmatian), being seated in a little landsca 

+ hand side of the fan, whilst at the 
spra: 


on the ri 
other side is a great of pale pink 


favourite flower. 


The pleading expression of the Dalmatian is 

ly rendered, one can understand why 
this faithful, affectionate creature is such a 
special favourite with his royal mistress. 

Many other beautiful fans are to be seen at 
Mr. Gregg’s, one of the best being a fan painted 
by Miss Vasey, in the new Pompadour shape. 
Mr. Reginald Dick, who has long been known 
as a designer of wall-papers and chintzes, has 
lately turned his attention in the direction of 
fans with excellent results. His designs are 


most original and artistic. A beautiful example, 
now at Mr. Gregg’s, has a group of waterlilies 
in the foreground, whilst dim figures of water- 
nymphs gradually disclose themselves amongst 
water-weeds. When you first look you see 


‘KALS’: . 


What are they? 


The most approved Knickerbockers for ladies, worn 
instead of petticoats and underskirts. 

Some are made of naturalette, flannel and similar 
washing materials. These are simply worn in place of 
the old-fashioned flannel petticoat. 

Most ladies wear them over woollen combinations, 
although some retain their ordinary longoloth knickers 
under. 

To wear these naturalette or other washing Kals is 
the first step many ladies can be persuaded to take. 

In most cases we find it is not long before they give 
up the underskirt also, sending us order for serge or 
cloth Kals to wear over the others. But the ideal under- 
garments are serge or cloth Kals with linings. The two 
garments are then put on at once. These may be worn 
with under-vest or combinations as desired, and no other 
skirts or petticoats are necessary, as we make Kals of all 
substances, from the finest fabrics to the thickest tweed, 
suitable for all weathers. 

We have supplied thousands of ladies with these, and 
the repeat orders we receive prove that when “ once tried” 
they are “ always worn.” 

Shall we send you full particulars, with Price List and 
Patterns (which need not be returned)? You will receive 
them per return of post, if you send a post-card to 


Tue Manaceress, Kaus, Limrrep, 
17, SroxenousE, Piymovtu. 
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only flowers, the figures are so softly out- 


lined. The gen tone of the ting is 
@ soft shade of green, relieved a faint 
of pink, and the silk gauze 


is mounted on the most beautiful green 
mother-o’-pearl sticks. A fan leaf of purple 
orchids is mounted on mauve mother-o’-pearl, 


‘ and a witch riding up to the moon on her | figure 
Sroconetik ty snouches in dark green. But it| vidual case. She does not try to improve a{{ 
in the waist, but by /] 


must not be imagined that only fans of the 
fantastic and expensive order, are to be found 
at Mr. G "s, he has every variety of fan, 
modern antique, painted or spangled, and 
many of them are extremely moderate in 
the one in = oe costing only 

. Ald. nit other illustration is of a 
new thread stockings, or more 
stall age old one, for the design is 
copied i one which was popular a hundred 
years ago. This “pineapple pattern” as it is 
called, is to be had either for the front or side 
of the stocking, the transparent clocks being 
particularly beco to the foot. The price is 
ver rl al ced look equal to the best 


Waterproof gloves are extremely useful 
for country wear, and Mr. Gregg’s are to be 
commended for the p . His 

ogskin gloves at 4s. 6d. are wonderful value 
for the money, they are exceedingly durable, 
and they look bi good style for riding 
or driving in. They look very nice in 
mahogany colour, with shaded buttons. Rather 
bright coloured gloves are suggested for 
ev wear, pink or mauve, or a bright 
shade of lemon. Various shades of brown are 
intended for day wear, the newest being a 
brown which is nearly grey. Feather boas are 
still being worn, and some pretty ones are to 
be found at 92, New Bond Street. Marabout 
boas are to be had for 9s. 6d., and feather boas 
from fifteen shillings upward. Natural and 
white is a pretty mixture, but grey is said to 
be more generally becoming. I must not con- 
clude this article without a reference to a new 
departure of Mr. Gregg’s—the introduction of 
some very elegant muslin blouses, intended 
to be worn over a coloured slip. These blouses 
are exactly the thing for a table d’héte dinner, 
and would be equally well over a high or low 
bodice. They are made in the finest muslin or 
French lawn, and ornamented with insertions 
of string-coloured guipure. These pretty 
blouses vary in price from a guinea. upwards, 
and the coloured silk slip costs a guinea. 
kinds of colours are worn, though perhaps 
yellow looks best with the string-coloured lace. 

CHIFFON. 


AT MISS SADLER’S. 


THE new autumn dresses must be worn over 
very good corsets, and I would advise no one 
to go to the dressmaker until they had paid a pre- 

visit to the corsetiére. Tailor-made 
dresses demand the greatest precision of fit, and 
no bodice can fit properly that is not built on a 
good foundation. Long-waisted corsets are the 


All| welcome to children. 


most becoming to stout figures, and it needs 
pact fi 


pairs of corsets of this description lately, 
though she does not admire the style. She is 
very clever at setting off the goad: points of a 
, and knows w to advise in each indi- 


stout figure by pinchi 

e it look longer. In extreme 
cases she applies a buckle and strap to the edge 
of the corsets, and this is said to do wonders (35 


keeping unwieldiness within proper limits. } 


Bicycling stays are a 4 speciality at 8, Old 
Cavendish-street, and Miss Sadler i ceranal to 
make them strong enough to support the oe 
She says that a cyclist does not want long 
corsets, but that if they are not strong enough 
they allow the figure to spread. Silk drill isa 
new material for corsets, and the Louis Seize 
patterns still hold their own. The petticoat 
should match the corset, if possible, so it is 


well to order both articles at the same time. { 
Miss Sadler’s petticoats are M sespaair oie both for J 
e cycling knickers 


cut and workmanship, and 
are infinitely superior to the ordinary article of 
commerce. CHIFFON. 


PRECEPT AND PRACTICE. 


TuE usual rule is for people to say, ‘ Do as I /f/ 
tell you—not as I do,” but in the matter of )B) 


what is now to be said the rule must be 
reversed. The writer wants the reader to do 
not only what he advises, but also what he 
himself regularly does, viz., buy Chivers’ Gold 
Medal Jellies. Precept is a good thing, precept 
and practice in combination are better still, and 
this little advertisement embodies these two 
principles. If you buy Chivers’ Jellies once 
you go on buying them because of their 
good qualities. If any of us spend money 
on an article not one of us likes to be taken 
in; in fact, we strongly resent being duped, 
and carefully taboo anyone who so treats 
us. On the other hand, it is only human 
nature to stick to those who treat us 
well. Chivers’ Jellies do treat us well. They 
are right down good Jellies, with exceptionally 
nice refreshing flavours, and they are always 
Moreover, they are 
flavoured with real fruit juices, and as fruit 
juices are naturally healthy to use, cooling and 
purifying to the blood, this characteristic serves 
the double property of doing us good, and 
gratifying our taste,while refreshing our palates. 
If then you haven’t tried Chivers’ Jellies yet, 
please do so at once; you can have them in 
Orange, Lemon, Raspberry, Strawberry flavours, 
and can get them at almost any Grocer’s or 
Stores. Half-pints, 24d.; Pints, 44d.; Quarts, 
8d. Or you can have a free sample packet to 
try them first, if you write to 8. Chivers and 
Sons’ Fruit Farm, Histon, Cambridge. A post 
card will do. 


ae —— 
good 


themselves 
being able to make nice 


housewives 
on 


+) sweet Bread, appetising 


\\ Tea Cakes, &c. 


\\can 


Anyone 
do it by. using Our 


||celebrated “ D.C.L." Yeast. 
lIf you do not know how 
| to use it, write to us for 
rH) Booklet of Instructions. 
fF Sole Manufacturers: The 


? DISTILLERS Co., 
S, EDINBURGH. 


Ltd., 


Makers of the well-known “ D.C.L.” Malt Extract. 


to wear the new short} 


ee 


Gaol Dishes for Hot Weather 


One of the coolest and most agree- 
able of these, and one ever welcome 
to the children and to their elders, 
is a blanc-mange made with Brown 
& Polson’s Corn Floar. This may 
be {accompanied with preserved or 
stewed fruit in season. A delicious 
and wholesome jelly can be made 
by using the clear juice of stewed 
rhubarb, or any*other juicy fruit, 
instead of milk. Brown & Polson's 
“ Parent’ Corn Flour has long 
been recognised as the standard 
article for these dishes. It goes 
much further than others, and the 
dishes made from it are finer in 
flavour. 


ALWAYS ASK FOR 


Brown & Polson’s Corn Flour, 


“PATENT” is their BEST QUALITY, and be \\ 
sure that you get it. a 


SOUPS WITHOUT MEAT. 


EXCELLENT soup is made from water alone by 
the use of the Maggi tablets, advertised on our 
front page, and frequently praised by our 
readers. It is the simplest way possible, this 
warm weather, of supplying the table with 
soups, doing away almost entirely with the 
need for a fire, which one is glad to let out as 
soon as possible instead of keeping in for hours 
to stew soup meats or bones for stock. 

No “stock”? from meat is required for the 
following soups :— 

SOUPE MAIGRE. 


Wash half a pound of rice well and put it into 
& saucepan with two and a-half pints of cold 
water and an onion and a carrot, whole. As the 
rice begins to swell add more boiling water, 
until it is of the right consistency for soup. 
Take out the onion and carrot and stir in’ two 
ounces of butter, a bit at a time. Beat the 
yolks of two eggs in a basin, stir them quickly 
into the rice soup and bring again to boiling 
point, but do not let it boil, or the egg will 
curdle. Season with pepper and salt, a dash of 
cayenne being a great improvement, and send 
to table with small rusks. A couple of table- 
spoonsful of cream or half a pint of milk may 
be added to this soup if liked. 


MIXED VEGETABLE SOUP. 


Melt half a pound of butter very slowly, and 
put to it four onions, sliced, a head of celery, 
and a carrot and turnip cut down. When the 
vegetables have fried in the butter for a quarter 
of an hour and are browned on all sides, add to 
them nearly three quarts of boiling water, with 
& pint and a-half of young peas and some 
white peppercorns. When the vegetables are 
quite tender, let the soup stand to clear from 
the sediment, and strain it into a clean sauce- 
pan. As soon as it boils again, put in three 
onions finely shred, a head of celery cut in 
fillets, and a carrot and turnip cut in small 
dice. When the vegetables are enough done, 
without the soup getting ropy, it is ready for 
the table. Add salt and a spice of cayenne. 


ONION SOUP MAIGRE. 


Chop and fry in butter a dozen large onions, 
two heads of celery and a large carrot and 


e 
MDME. VEIGELE’S VECETARIAN DEPOT & ACENCY. 
87, Praed Street, Paddington, London, W. 

All Goods intended for Health and Progress are kept. 
Bood Specialities. Hygienic Clothing. Household Re- 
quisites. Literature, etc. Price List on application, or by 
post upon sending 1d. stamp. 
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[The Editor does not hold herself responsible for 
the opinions exp by co dents. 
Discussion is invited on the subjects here 
written upon. All letters intended for pub- 
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turnip sliced. Add to them two quarts of boil- 
ing water thickened with six ounces of butter, 
kneaded up with cornflour and seasoned with 
galt, mace and white pepper. Send to table 
with bread sippets fried in butter. 


MILK SOUP. lication must be written on one side only of 
Pare, wash and slice up two pounds of| the paper.] 
potatoes and one large onion. Put them into a ar 


CHEAP FOOD FOR THE PEOPLE. 
To the Editor of the Woman’s S1GNat. 


Dear Mapam,—I notice two printer’s errors 
in my letter. First, ‘‘ Leamington gas-stove” 
should read Leamington or gas-stove; & 
Leamington is not a gas-stove. 

The other error is a more important one, the 
word erected is printed instead of rented. This 
is misleading as to the amount of profit. The 
Wallassey Branch are paying £40 per annum 
rent for the restaurant. 

I shall be glad if you can correct the error.— 
Yours faithfully, L. BEDDOME. 

Seacombe, Sept. 11th. 


saucepan with one ounce of butter, and stir 
them about till all the butter is absorbed by the 
vegetables, but don’t let them brown. Pour 
.on to them about three pints of boiling water 
and boil until they are of a pulp. Then rub 
through a sieve. Return to the saucepan, add 
@ pint of milk, season with pepper and salt, 
and, if liked, four ounces of cheese, 
and stir till it boils. Serve with bread fried in 
butter. 
VEGETABLE MULLAGATAWNY. 


Materials: six young vegetable marrows, six 
medium size cucumbers, four sour apples, two 
Spanish onions, quarter pound good fresh butter, 
three tablespoonsful good curry powder, water 
salt, cayenne, lemon juice. ne quart is 
enough for six persons. Time, two hours. 
Method: Pare the vegetable marrows and the 
cucumbers, cut them into slips lengthwise, 
take out the seeds, and cut them up into dice. 
Pare and core the apples, and slice the onions. 
Fry the onions a Tight brown in a pi 
with the butter. Throw in the other vegetables 
and stir them round, shaking the xen often, 
stew gently over a slow fire until half done, 
add the curry powder, stew till the vegetables 
will pulp, pouring in enough boiling water to 
cover. Strain through a hair-sieve, and press 
the pulp through with a wooden spoon. Add 
more water according to how much soup you 
want, and season with the salt, cayenne, lemon 
juice, &c. If necessary, it can be thickened with 
ground rice or arrowroot, and served with 
rice. 

The foregoing will give even the inexperienced 
cook some idea of how to make fast-day soup. 
Amongst the other vegetables most adapted for 
making them are cauliflower, pumpkin, haricot 
beans, lentils. German cabbage soup is not 
maigre, neither is the French sorrel soup; the 
one having as foundation very strong brown 
stock and the other veal broth. 

Fish soups, if made with fish stock, are 
maigre, but can by skilful cooking be made 
most tasty and scarcely distinguishable from 
soup of meat. In fact, one gathers that this is 
the aim of cooksin monasteries—to make soups 
and dishes of fish taste like those of meat, so 
that the palate may be tickled and yet the laws 
of the church not broken. The following is the 
correct recipe for fish stock, taken from an 
excellent old cookery book. 


MARRIAGE. 
To the Editor of the Woman's Sina. 


Dear Mapam.—Your correspondent, ‘‘ One 
of Many,” in her letter, suggested by your 
review of Mrs. Caird’s book, is much too sweep- 
ing in her statements. It seems to me that we 
weaken our case by indiscriminate condem- 
nation of men. Masculine “ love” is not 
always merely ‘ physical attraction,” nor is 
feminine love always ‘“ self-sacrificing affec- 
tion.” 

Selfishness and sensuality are not confined 
to one sex. 

I cannot think that my own case as a happy 
wife, is so very unusual; for I know other 
women who find in a husband's love tender 
respect and self-sacrificing care, as well as 
‘‘bodily attraction.” 

The real and serious matrimonial evils of 
which “One of Many” s can only be 
cured gradually by that enlightenment of the 
public conscience which is just beginning. 

Some day even “the most respected and 
religious of men” will have to understand that 
a delicate wife and a large family are a disgrace 
to their possessor.— Yours sincerely, 

EvizaBETH KIRLEW. 

Taxal Mount, Higher Broughton, 

Manchester. 


Dear Mapam,—I was exceedingly glad to 
note in your review of Mrs. Caird’s ‘‘ Morality 
of Marriage,” the absence (which indeed always 
distinguishes the Siena), of any abuse of men, 
or any indiscriminate assertion that all the 
faults belong to that sex and all the virtues and 
excellencies are concentrated in ours. In mar- 
riage, no doubt, the existing laws are respon- 
sible for much exaction and selfish expectation 
on the part of men, and the right of the 
mother to be the one to say when she will 
accept the most responsible and dangerous 
task is hardly recognised, with cruel results. 
But many men are most considerate, generous 
husbands, and many women feel that indeed 
they may ‘“‘ thank God for a good man’s love” 
and protection. It is a source of strength in our 
advancing movement and not the reverse to 
admit this, and to deal with men with a 
brotherly spirit, asking for their help to set 
wrong right, instead of taking the ‘“‘ master and 
slave’? view; and I for one am most thankful 
that our representative journal is so moderate 
in tone, while faithful and firm in upholding 
justice and ‘‘woman’s rights.”—Yours faith- 
fully, Mary Dane. 


COURT BOUILLON, 


for dressing fish. Season a gallon of water with 
salt, three carrots, a bunch of parsley and green 
onions, four eschalots, two sprigs of thyme, 
basil, two bay leaves, a half-ounce of pepper- 
corns and a few cloves. Stew and strain this. 
When you use it add wine or vinegar. It will 
answe: repeatedly by being boiled up and the 
fish boiled in it on successive days will enrich 
it. A piece of butter may be put in at first. 
This bowillon forms an excellent basis for 
maigre soups and sauces to fish. 

fish soups may be made maigre, even 
oyster, by using fish stock, and they may be 
either brown by pre-frying the fish in butter, or 
white by omitting this process. All kinds of 
fish, including crayfish, may be used for fish 
soup maigre. The following is the receipe for 
plain 

OYSTER SOUP (mazgre). 

Take some good Court Bouillon as given 
above, or make some of four pints of water, 
four onions fried in butter (but not browned), 
with mace and other seasonings. Boil and 
skim and put to it a half pound of fresh butter, 
a few mushrooms, and eight dozen picked 
oysters and their liquor. Thicken with corn- 
flour and simmer slowly for a quarter of an 
hour. In fact, merely keep it hot until the 
flour cooks, as, if it boils, the oysters harden. 
When oysters are very large they should be 
divided for soup. 1 


MOSQUITOES IN ENGLAND. 
T'o the Editor of the Woman’s SIGNAL. 

Dear Mapam,—lIn reference to mosquitoes 
being seen by your correspondent L. M. Care. 

We can vouch for their appearance in this 
locality as my husband caught one last evening, 
but not until it had bitten him. But the hum 
of the mosquitoes is not to be mistaken, although 
they are smaller than the Australian species.— 
Yours truly, J.Q 

Llandaff, September 9th. 
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DANCING IN SCHOOLS. 
A STARTLING DEVELOPMENT. 
Ir has become the custom at many schools of 
late to teach the children dances, with a view 
to both breaking the monotony of the school 
routine and allowing 


some 
healthy exercise. 
But in the case of an 
excitable, . nervous 
child, this addition 
to the curriculum 
may prove to be far 
more injurious than 
beneficial, as the fol- 
lowing instance 
show :—The twelve- 
ear-old daughter of 
rs. East, Lower 
Herne’s Farm, 
Henley -on- Thames, 
was taken seriously 
ill last Christmas 
through over-excitement, as her mother ex- 
plained to a Henley Advertiser reporter. ; 

“You see,” Mrs. East began, “ my little girl 
Elizabeth, who attende@ school with her sisters, 
was ina dancing class, practising for a school con- 
cert, and for a time she greatly enjoyed the fun. 
Both she and her sister were never quiet when at 
home, and were always hopping about. Eliza- 
beth, however, could not stand it; the excite- 
ment proved too much for her. She was taken 
bi ill, and was attacked with St. Vitus’ Dance, 
which made her stagger about the house like any- 
one tipsy. She could not hold her knife and 
fork, and had to be dressed and carried about 
like a baby. For some time we had the doctor, 
but there was no improvement in the girl’s 
condition, and she became a great anxiety to 
her father and myself; until she was attacked 
she was such a bright child that it grieved us 
very much to see her in such a helpless state. 

“ After being quite helpless for six weeks, an 
old lady told me to try Dr. Williams’ Pink 
Pills for Pale People; we took the old lady's 
advice and commenced using the pills. After 
Elizabeth had taken a box-and-a-half there was 
a great change in her condition. One night she 
was kept awake with tingling pains even to her 
finger-tips, and we wondered what could be the 
cause. It must have been the pills acting on 
her nervous system, for our little girl got better 
from that night.” 

The mother then went to the door and called 
in the girl from play. Elizabeth came running 
in, and no one would ever have supposed as 
she stood up straight and firm, with a smile, 
that only a few months ago the poor child was 
as helpless as a baby. 

‘“‘There, you see,” said the fond mother, 
‘What a change Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills have 
made. She has just finished the fifth box, 
and now she can run about, and use her needle 
as nice as possible. Our clergyman and our 
neighbours were very kind to hee during her 
illness and all can now see the great change.” 

To the casual reader, this case may appear 
somewhat startling, but it has a scientific cause 
in Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills, which, by acting on 
the nervous system,went at once to the root of the 
mischief. They are a splendid nerve and spinal 
tonic, and thus have cured many cases of 
paralysis, locomotor ataxy, neuralgia, and 
nervous headache. They also cure rheumatism, 
sciatica, anemia or impoverished blood, con- 
sumption, erysipelas, St. Vitus’ dance, rickets, 
and indigestion. They are obtainable of all 
chemists, and from Dr. Williams’ Medicine 
Company, 46, Holborn-viaduct, London, at 
2s. 9d. a box, or six for 13s. 9d., but are 
genuine only when bearing the full name, 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Vills for Pale People, 
printed in red on the pink wrapper. 


SS 
—_—$———— 


TRUTH seems to sleep because owr eyes are 
shut. 

Labour, with a mind resolved, overcometh 
all obstacles. 

Hypocrisy cowers under the lash of Truth. 

The eye of the eagle seeth all space and is 


i not dazzled. 
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BRYANT & MAY’S DO NOT CONTAIN 


SPECIAL PATENT SAFETY 


MATCHES 


ARE MADE ONLY AT FAIRFIELD WORKS, BOW, LONDON, &. 


~~ 


TWENTY PRIZE MEDALS FOR EXCELLENCE. 


PHOSPHORUS, 


AND ARE QUITE HARMLESS 


.. TO THOSE EMPLOYED 


IN THEIR 


MANUFACTURE. 


‘‘My Ideal ot Perfection.” 


Frys 


Pure 
Concentrated 


‘‘No Better Food.’’ 


Dr. ANDREW WILSON, F.R.S.E., &c. 


Gocoad. 


275 Gold Medals and Diplomas. 


N.B.—Just three words are necessary in order to obtain the right Cocoa, viz. :— 


oe ‘ ms = te See ra 


INSTITUTIONS, EDUOATIONAL, APARTMENTS, 
SITUATIONS VAOANT AND WANTED, 
and Similar Matter. 
15 words for 1s., each 10 Additional Words, 6d. 


Advertisements must be prepaid and sent to the Office, 
80, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.O. 


ST. GEORGE’S 
Correspondence Classes, 


EDINBURGH, 
NOW RE-OPBNING. 


Give help in all the ordinary branches of an 
English Education, Modern Languages and 
Literature, Classics, Mathematics, Science and 
Philosophy, Drawing, History of Art, Theory of 
Music, &c., and also prepare for various University 
Examinations. Special Browning Class. 


Particulars from the Sec., Miss 8. E. Murray, 
5 Melville-st., Edinburgh. 


GINGING. —VOICE PRODUCTION. — Young 
Lady desires Pupils. Pupil of Signior Rigutini, 
Frankfurt/Main. Also Pianoforte (Frankfurt Co 


SCHOOL OF HOUSEWIFERY AND 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE, 


‘ Northfield,” 101-105, Stamford Hill, London, N, 


EDUCATED WOMEN TRAINED AS 
DOMESTIC HELPS. 


Year's Course includes Housewifery, Cookery, 
Laundry, Hygiene and Sick Nursing, Needle- 
work, Management of Children. 

Theoretical and Practical Examinations at end 
of Course by recognised authority. Certificates 
granted. 

For full particulars apply Auicze R. James at 
above address. 


Boarding Houses adjoining and in the neighbourhood. 


FOLKESTONE, Best Part. 


ELECT Private Temperance BOARDING 

HOUSE, conducted on Christian principles. Home 

comforts. Good diet. 42s. to 52s.6d. inclusive weekly. 
Not far from Turkish Baths. Lock-up for cycles. 


ni < 
toriam). London or Suburbs. Address “X,.” “ Woman’s Miss WOODWARD, Hayverstock House, Claremont Road. 


SicnaL” Office, 80 Maiden-lane, Strand, London, W.C. 


Telegrams: COMFORT. 


students; near 
Grosvenor-road, S.W. 


s—Pure—Concentrated. 


THE DEVONSHIRE HOUSE 


TEMPERANCE HOTEL 
42, Bishopsgate Street Without, London, 5.0. 


This First-Class Tem Hotel is 
Ganon on poacue inte kent etae Gap 
Telephone No. 2,495. 
Telegraphic Address, “ Exterior, London." 


’ BL G. CHALELEY & SONS, Prornizrors. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 


MIDLAND HOTEL, opposite Bournemouth 
West Station. 
Well-apoointet Family Hotel and 
House. lectric Light. Excellent Cuisine. 
Tariff moderate. ‘Buses to all parts. Special 
boarding terms. Apply—ManacERess. 


[LFRACOMBE.— GRANVILLE BOARDING 
HOUSE. Grand Sea Views. Lofty situation, sunshine, 
bracing air, 45 bedrooms, billiards, comfort, sociability. 
Good cuisine. Guide gratis. First-class Temperance 
House. ; W.R. FOSTER, Proprietor. 


LONDON.— Mrs. Robert Turner receives a few 
boarders ; pleasant home for women-workers, or girl 
ictoria; terms 25s. to 42s. inclusive.—94, 


“THE WOMAN’S SIGNAL.” 


A Weekly Record and Review of Woman’s Work and Interests in the Home and in The Wider World. Price One Penny, every Thursday, 


all New 
The “WOM 


ents and Bookstalls (to order). 
N’S SIGNAL” is sent direct from the office, 30, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, Mi aot paid, for three months, from 


any date, to any address at home or abroad, for 1s. 8d., for six months for 3s. 8d. or for one Year for 6s. 


SUBSCRIPTION NOTICE. 


Bubscribers who desire “THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL” by post 


ae stated above, addressed :— 


from the Office should forward name and address with Postal Note for the amount 
To the Manager, “WOMAN'S SIGNAL,” 80, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


Printed by VEAte Carrertet & Co. Ltp., 81-87, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, London, E.C., and Published by MarsHati & Son, 125, Fl 
, Aévertisements, Letters to the Editor, etc., to be addressed to the Office 80, Maiden Lane, Govent Garden, London, W.c. eet Biceey Doe 


